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Fewer Ends Down—Cleaner Yarn 
REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Lubricate Twister Rings 


Youll keep production up by eliminating broken ends and 2” OZ 
; blackened yarn-troubles which are inevitable where ordinary ae 
ring greases or oils are used on TWISTER FRAMES. 


Mills using NON-FLUID OIL know that it stays on rings and 
off rails and yarn. Lubricating constantly and dependably, it 
q eliminates broken ends. Saves money by outlasting other 
ring lubricants. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
: | Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
: ~~ Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PAPER CARRIERS 


This last year we date from December 7th. What little we 


have done since that time we are proud of — but, what 
we have not done we are determined to remedy and 
make up for during these next twelve months— 


~The job to be done stretches out a long way ahead of us. 


It calls for more effort than we have made so far 


What are we going to do about it? 


The American people and American industry will answer 


that question during the next twelve months, and when 
December 7th rolls around again SONOCO will have 
made some of the answers. | | 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


HARTSVILLE 


SOURCE 


EVERY PAY DAY 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company 


onsen coral mi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
“ntered as 


| Subscription $1.50 per year 
cond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 
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QUILLER 


Complete Automatic Operation 

- DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER: THE MACHINE DOES THE REST 
ifs One Automatic Head Will Operate 40 to 120 Spindles 

LOWEST INVESTMENT COST LOWEST LABOR COST 

oo” ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 

ae WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative LS.LIGON Greenville, S. C. 
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DAYCO TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 
ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 3 


. Improved drafting. 

No grooving—less ends down. 
Unaffected by temperature 
changes. 


Lower net roll costs. 

Long service life. 

Easy to apply. 

Proper cushioning. 

Not affected by hard ends. 
Static free. 

10. Oil resisting. 


Con 


Pa ee 12. Produce more uniform yarn. 


11. One-piece tubular construction. | 
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WELL PREPARED was the Quarter- 


master’s Corps to clothe America’s 


fighting forces better than any Army 


in history. 

Well prepared, too, were our Tex- 
tile Industries to supply millions 
upon millions of yards of cloth and 
fabries which pass the Quarter- 
masters tests for everything from 
strength of thread to wear, wind, 
water, cold and sun resistance. 

Well prepared, also, were Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings to set en- 
tirely new standards for delivering 
month-after-month, record-break- 
ing performance in the production 


of more uniform, high-standard 


yarn. Daycos are engineered and 
built to take in stride sudden or ex-. 
treme temperature changes without 


flattening, distorting or grooving. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTI! CAROLINA 
The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


MAIN SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building... Greenville, S.C. 


EXPORT DIVISTON 


DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Peari Street New York, WN. Y. Uu. S. A. 


THROW YOUR SCRAP (W710 THE FIGHTS 


| 
— red TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
| COVERINGS—LOOM SUPPLIES 


CRINKLE KRAFT paper 
bonded with special 
waterproof asphalt adhe- 


sive makes an extra tough 


wrapping for any 
bale. 


PAP 


You may be sure of a satisfactory burlap replacement with 


these flexible moistureproof and dustproof coverings. Espe- 
cially developed for use in our own mills and factories when 
the supply of burlap was cut off, and when the need for using 
all available cotton goods for wartime requirements became 


apparent. 


FULTON Baling Papers which have been in actual use for 


almost a yearin our own mills, as well as thoroughly tested 
by others. can be furnished in widths and weights to suit 
your needs. Prompt shipment from our stocks on 
short notice. Important too is the exceptionally 
low cost. Write for prices — they will sur- 
prise you. Adequate samples furnished 
upon request for 
necessary 


testing. 


FLAT KRAFT paper 
bonded with a lami- 


insures an  easy-to- 
handle, extra tough 
wrapping that is suit- 
ab'e for rolls of cot- 
ton gooods. 
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Plans to Saco-Lowell-ize* 
should be started Today 


on tomorrow s 


Improvements 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Until “V” day the building of new 
cotton-preparing and spinning 
machinery will continue to be 
subject to government control. 
But, although new machinery is 
not readily available now, there 
are many ways in which 
Saco-Lowell engineers and 
technicians can be helpful to 


you at this time. 


For example — Saco-Lowell en- 
gineers, after inspecting your 
equipment, may be able to rec- 
ommend settings and changes 
which will better the perform- 
ance of your machinery. Also in 
cooperation with your own 
operating staff, Saco-Lowell 
engineers will prepare a fact- 
finding study of your require- 
ments for a Saco-Lowell-izing* 
program to be started when 
possible. 


There is no doubt that the period 
immediately after ““V” day will 
require drastic adjustments... 
and the completion of an im- 
provement program now may 
give you “priority” at a time 
when there will be a great 
demand for new equipment. 


Mills interested in Saco-Lowell- 
izing* their plant to meet 
conditions in the postwar cia 
are urged to begin their plan- 
ning at once. Do not wait 


for “V” day. 


To utilize floor space so as to 
achieve the ideal in continuity of 
production; to coordinate all suc- 
cessive steps in processing; to 
reduce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock; and to 
attain the greatest economy in 
maintenance and operating costs. 


For 
¥ 
f 
te 
SOY BEES 
C7 
YY, 
Saco-lowell-izing | 
A BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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With priorities .. shortages. . substitutes 


and the growing scarcity of high grade 


colors bringing many other problems, 
there’s no need to put up with bleeding in 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether 
the trouble oceurs while the fabric is 
batched up after dyeing; in the finishing 
bath; or any other place where fastness 


to water is necessary ..the cure is Culofix 


with Culofix 


’ REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 

Used as an after treatment. Culofix pre- 
vents such color bleeding in all rayons, 
cottons and mixtures..either cloth or 


hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 


serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 


Ask us how you ¢an try it. 


Arkansas Ine. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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Guest Editorial 


By HUNTER MARSHALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 


of the past 


_4 thinking on national and international problems. We are 


more concerned today’ with the islands of the South Pacific. than 
we were a year ago. We for the last word trom 


Washington on the Revenue Act of 1942, or the Byrnes economic 


wait eagerly 


stabilization regulations, or the last proclamation of the President. 
This is as it should be, tor regardless of the occasion, when men 
get together today their chief concern is the winning of the war. 

Without in any way minimizing its obligation to national af- 


fairs, the textile industry should not overlook its obligation to 
help solve the problems within the several textile manufacturing 
states. In national affairs the textile industry, In North Carolina 
as well as all other Southern textile manufactur- , 

ing states, is well represented by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and the American Cotton Manutac- 


turers Association. 


To the state association is-Jett the duty of rep- 
resenting the common interest of the industry on 
local matters. Although the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manutacturers Association endeavors to keep 
its members fully informed on national rules and 
regulations, it is the only organization, within the 
State of North Carolina, devoted primarily to 
the intra-state problems of the textile mdustry. 


{ its most important functions is the main- 
tenance of a sympathetic understanding with the 


law-making bodies of this state. Through the 
able leadership of the chairman and members of 
its legislative committee it has in the past maintained a close co 
operation with our General Assembly. A spirit of “‘working to- 
gether” has prevailed rather than a spirit of criticism. The next 
session of the General Assembly, which convenes in January, must 
be approached in the spirit of the crisis which confronts our 
country. This should apply especially to taxation and to any law 


affecting production 

In considering the matter of taxation we find a large cash bal- 
ance in the general fund of the state of $18,988,155, as of 
$0, 1942. 
maintain our sound status in the face of the uncertainty of the 
We do not know 
We do not know what our status will be next week, next month, 


lune 


This might be considered as a windtall to enable us to 


future. what is in store tor us after the war 


or next year. We do know, however, that the reserves of the 
state will probably be reduced and that the after-effects of the 
war can and must be alleviated by the creation and maintenance 
With this in 
mind the following suggestions are made as we approach the next 


of a back-log. that is. a substantial reserve tund. 


session of our General Assembly: 


1. Total war and the demands of a war economy will (a) in- 
crease the revenue exactions of the Federal Government; and (b) 


decrease the purchasing power of the people-—-with attendant re. 
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twelve months have concentrated our 


duction in the state revenue from. sales. use and business taxes 


This will be offset in a measure by an increase in incomes. 


2. The sound fiscal condition of the State of North Carolina 
should be preserved by stringent adherance to a policy of appro- 
priating tunds for-.essential needs and conserVative operation m 
all departments and. institutions, within the limits of prospective 


revenue. 


3. The general fund surplus of $18,988,155 at the close of the 
last fiscal year should not be appropriated either for current ex- 
pense or debt retirement, but held as a reserve for any unusual 
calamity resulting from the war, and to make up 
shortages on account otf the failure otf taxes to 


vield revenue budgeted upon a conservative basis 


4. The North Carolina Revenue Acts and Ma 
chinery Acts should be published in. booklet torm, 


together with appropriate regulations (such as 


now published on the sales and use taxes), and 
proper explanations and rulings. Such a revenu 
publication would be of a great help to taxpay 


CTs. 


5. The condition of the general fund. with a 


surplus in excess of 18 million dollars, is such 


that the General Assembly may now be war 


ranted in authorizing the payment of incom: 


taxes in installments without interest 


The promotion .of safety precautions within the industry is an 
other function of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, During the year this association, in co-operation with the 
N.C. Industrial Commission, has conducted its seventh safety con 
test. This contest was by far the largest that we have ever held, 
It has 
textile 
industry, but it has also been the means of saving the mills a con- 


both as. to number ot plants entering and number finishing. 
not only been the means of increasing man-hours in the 


siderable sum through the reduction of workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates. Since the beginning of the statewide safety con 


test in 1936, the compensation insurance rates have decreased 


Irom 72 cents per one hundred ‘dollar payroll to 55 cents 

In serving as the clearing house for the mills in this state since 
1906, the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers. Association has 
endeavored to solve, or at least simplify, the common interests by 
gathering and disseminating information of vital interest to mills; 
by working in close harmony. with the state legislature; by the 
interpretation of tax laws, and other laws pertaining to the textile 
industry; by maintaining an adequate traffic department; and by 
developing a sympathetic public with respect to problems of the 
textile industry. 
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WHY MILLS ARE SWITCHING 
ACCOTEX LONG DRAFT APRON 


HE number of mills using Acco- 

tex Aprons is steadily increasing. 
Why? Because more and more mill men 
are discovering that these aprons pro- 
duce better yarn, give longer service, 
and save money on both spinning 
and roving frames. 

Acecotex Aprons are made of a non- 
oxidizing and highly oil-resistant com- 
pound developed specifically for textile 
manufacturing. Their reinforced ‘con- 
struction eliminates loss of operating 
efficiency due to stretching. And there 
are no seams to open and. shorten life 

Five years of research, laboratory 
testing, and constant field checking pre- 
ceded the introduction of Accotex 
Aprons to the textile field. Many now 
in use have given over two years’ service 
and show little evidence of wear. Why 
not check up on Accotex Aprons right 


away? Your Armstrong representative 


will be glad to give you complete facts. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial 
Div., Textile Products Section, 
921 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


10 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 
ACCOTEX COTS 


CORK COTS 


December |, 


1942 
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War, War, Post-War Conditions 


the Textile Industry’ 


LARGE percentage of the textile industry’s capacits 

will be devoted to the.manutacture of cotton. wool 
and rayon fabrics for the duration of the war, In addition 
to the huge quantities of material needed to clothe the 
armed forces, modern war requires vast amounts for such 
uses as sand bags, insect netting, parachutes, canvas cov- 
ers and camouflage netting. The manufacture of goods to 
substitute for raw materials usually imported (burlap, 
silk and wool) is an added war function, while the indus- 
try is also called upon to produce various articles under 
the lease-lend program. 

Exports of cotton and woolen fabrics in recent peace 
years represented less than 2 per cent of United States 
production (down from 5 per. cent in 1921). Although 
export statistics were discontinued some time ago, the 
probabilities are that foreign takings continue to be light 
under war-time conditions. | 


Rayon Production 


Foreign business has meant little to the rayon yarn. pro- 
ducers, as facilities have been taxed to meet the growing 
demand. Combined war and civilian demand will main- 
tain rayon production at capacity. for the war period. 
Rayon fabrics are now being widely used by the armed 
forces in tires, for parachutes, bomb and flare chutes, tar- 
paulins, and for many types of Army clothing. In the 
civilian field, they must fill the gap created by the lack of 


eto include raw wool and woolen goods. 


suk and nylon, and by restrictions placed on the use of 
new wool, 

In addition to its effect on demand, war has impor- 
tantly influenced prices of textiles and textile fibres, par- 
ticularly wool and cotton and their products. Prices rose 
steadily after the outbreak of World War II until late 
1941 when. price controls were instituted on-a wide line 
of cotton goods, These were extended later in the year 
No direct control 
has been imposed on raw cotton, but the price has been 
indirectly controlled through parity regulations and the 
sale of Government-held stocks of this commodity. 

The raw cotton situation differs considerably from that 
of 1914. The supply of United States cotton is now much 
greater, and a substantial amount is being held by the 
Government under its loan aes 
sumption of close to 1,000, 


Even if record con- 
) bales a month continues 
during the war, the worst ih can be foreseen is a sizable. 
reduction in present large surpluses. 

In recent peace-time vears, more than one quarter of 
this country’s apparel wool requirements have been im- 
ported mostly from Australia and South America. Under 
war conditions a much higher percentage must come from 
abroad, and, due to shipping uncertainties, it has become 
necessary for the Government to place severe restrictions 
on the use of new wool for civilian purposes in order to 
assure an adequate supply for the armed forces. 

The estimated yearly requirement per soldier is ap- 


(Contimued on Page 38) 
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By Wenrich — Part Two 


FRNHERE are several fixes a loomfixer must take care 
of when placing a new picker stick on the loom. On 
rare occasions, certain looms require slightly shorter 
If the 
height from the floor to the rocker shaft casting is lower 
than usual, the new stick may rub the floor or allow the 
pull-back strap to ride the floor. Should a slight wad of 
waste or swelling of the strap bind the free movement, the 
stick has a dragging action on the pull-back, often trap- 
ping the shuttle at the box mouth, resulting in a bang-off 
or warp smash. In this case, cutting off a shght amount 
from the bottom of the stick to give sufficient clearance 
remedies the situation. Do not cut a stick until needed 
for the loom. 
When the top of the stick is slightly high, it may strike 
the dobby chain, knocking out pegs and causing mispicks. 


sticks at the top or bottom to prevent trouble. 


Eventually, chain bars become broken or peg holes so 
enlarged that replacement of a chain is. inevitable. Of 
course, if chains are long such as required for pattern 
work, the proper rollers keep the chain out from the lay 
end, but if such rollers are unnecessary, the logical fix is 
to cut off the top of the stick. This should allow the stick 
to clear beneath the chain when the loom ts picking trom 
the head side. And, of course, smooth away all sharp 
edges around the top. | 

Never force a stick into place. If the stick binds, locate 
the binding point and grind the stick to fit. On some few 
looms, new sticks may bind within the lay end slot. This 
either indicates the stick is too thick, or the slot is too 
narrow. If the trouble is encountered on the majority ot 


looms. within. the section, fixers should call supervisors 
attention to the trouble so new sticks can be redesigned. 
if the trouble occurs on but one or a few looms, the filing 
out of the lay slot often eliminates further trouble. 


12 


Filing out the lay slot can be accomplished with a 
wood rasp, and no more should be taken out than neces- 
sary. If the bottom box plate is steel, remove the plate 
and work the excess metal off while the plate is held 
firmly in the bench vise. Smooth off all sharp metal fil- 


ings before replacing the plate. Most trouble with narrow ‘ 


lay slots comes from looms equipped with bumper ‘straps 
held onto the lay end with lags. These lags are screwed 
in from the front and back lay sides, gradually forcing 
the wood to warp inwards. If such should be the case, 
keep a sharp lookout for long lags that extend partly into 
the slot. Protruding lag points soon ruin a new Stick. 


Damaged Sticks 


l'ixers can make picking sticks last longer if they take 
care of slightiy damaged spots before the stick is com- 
pletely cracked or broken. For instance, if faced with « 
loom bang-off on a loom equipped with double-face raw- 
hide pickers, it may be that a slight cavity has been 
worked into the stick covered by the picker. As the pres- 
sure of picking is applied, the constant wear of rawhide 
against wood eventually deepens this defect. On the pick. 
the sharp edge snubs the picker and the resulting jerky 
motion causes the loom bang-off. If this continues for a 
short time, something is bound to break, and as the weak- 
est spot is the damaged stick, it ‘usually splits from the 
cavity downward, 

There are two fixes for a damaged stick such as just 
described. The first—round the corners of the cavity 
above and below so in place of a sharp-cornered hole, the 
damaged spot will gradually slope to the outer edges of 
the face. The second repair calls for a short length of 
hbre screwed in place to cover the worn spot. When at- 
taching fibre, the wood. is cut-out so the piece of fibre’ is 
inlaid flush with the stick’s surface. As the fibre wears 
out, it can be renewed when necessary, giving a damaged 
stick many additional months of wear. On wide looms 
operating on duck and heavy goods and running at 4 
slow speed, fibre strips can be placed on new sticks pre 


vious to their placement on the loom. This job can be, 


undertaken in the supply room, saving the fixer several 
minutes when minutes may be precious. If at a later 
time, the strips wear down, it is merely a matter of re- 
moving the damaged strip of fibre and replacing it with a 
new piece. 

On drop-box looms, chances of damaged sticks increase 
with higher speed and heavier shuttles. Another. deter- 
mining factor is a tight shuttle box. Some fixers have 
still to learn that a tight box requires excessive pick. In 
Other words, have the shuttles barely pick in time for the 
daggers to pass the knock-off, in order to lessen the ten- 
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sion inside shuttle boxes. 


If box binders or springs are 
too tight, the shuttle requires too much power to drive on 
the pick and results in excessive wear on the stick and 
picker block. 

If wear is noticed on the stick at the block, the block 
should also be inspected for wear. If worn, it is best to 
replace with a new picker providing the stick needs re- 
placement. However, if the picker is double face, smooth 
the stick face and then turn the picker end for end to 
provide the necessary fix. 


Give-Away Spring 


\t times, on shuttle-box jamming or trapping, the stick 
will snap off or split if the give-away spring is tensioned 
too tight. In case of a box trapping, and the boxes refuse 
to give, lengthen a turn or two on the give-away spring. 
This can be done by pulling the spring out to lengthen it. 
[i the boxes give on a natural box change, the spring will 
be found too weak, requiring cutting off a turn or two in 
order to shorten the spring for added tension. 

Should: a stick split upward from the bottom, and the 
same damaging action takes place from time to time on 
box changes or trapping, the sticks can be strengthened 
hy the added protection of placing a holt through the 
stick near the heel bolt, This fix requires an additional 
hole to: be drilled front and back, and a bolt of required 
length placed through previous to the stick’s attachment 
on the loom. 

On the plain side or on sticks taking plain leather pick- 
ers, high speed likewise soon ruins a good stick. Usually, 
the picker slaps against the wood surface harshly, expos- 
ing rivets, which in time cut into the wood and cause fine 
splinters. It is a wise precaution for fixers to examine 
every stick during warp-outs. This gives ample time to 
remove damage before it becomes. too great, or to replace 
new sticks and pickers at the proper time. 

During warp-outs check the unexposed spot where 
pickers contact and remove all splinters or other signs of 
damage. even if it is necessary to remove the stick for this 
purpose. 

(‘heck the stick top for sharp edges and split corners, 
removing the damage to prevent injury. 

(heck the heel bolt for looseness. Tighten all bolts and 
screws, 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO: GETS 


The Atwood Machine Co., normally the manu- 
facturer of textile machinery at Stonington, Conn., 
has been notified by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments that it is to receive the Army-Navy “E” 
award for outstanding performance in the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

The “E” burgee is to be presented Dec. 1 at a 
ceremony at the plant. 


The Atwor id 4 day, 
seven days ra! week. in the produ tion of implements 


firm ‘is working hours 


and weapons for the armed forces. 


Check moving parts requiring oil and place grease or a 
lew drops of oil where necessary. 

Check the pull-back tension. This will occasionally be 
found too strong. If a sharp strong pull-back is noticed, 
see how quickly the lay end slot will be damaged. The 
tension should be just sufficient to bring the stick back 
to normal with a soft movement. 

(heck the screw hole, and screw holding loop pickers 
in place. Using a template for placing new screw holes 
required for loop pickers so all are exactly uniform, often 
prevents trouble... .. 

~ And above all, check for warped or out of line sticks. 

At times, sticks may become warped in the loom after 
weeks or months of satisfactory service. This rate of 
warping may vary widely, as some sticks are more subject 
to moisture take-up, gradually bending out’ of former 
shape, and causing a sudden disruptment when least ex- 


pected. ‘If the stick twists sidewise, inspection during 


warp-outs discloses such facts. This damage, if not. too 
severe, can be overcome by removing the stick and grind- 
ing it on one side of the front face near the heel bolt 
where it fits into the rocker iron. Thus when the heel bolt 
is draWn taut, the action twists the stick into proper 
alignment. It also happens that when new sticks are. dis 
covered in this condition and not twisted out, of line too 


-much, they can be treated and used. 


The proper method is to notice the direction of twist. 
lf the twist is to the right, grind off a proportionate 


-amount on the right side near the heel-bolt hole. This 


acts in twisting the stick to the left as the bolt is drawn 
tight. 

The changing of a new stick is but a matter of mo- 
ments when it has been prepared for the loom before- 
hand. Supply room attendants take care of all prelimi- 
nary work wherever possible, saving the fixers’ time for 
more important details. ae 


Using Discarded Sticks 

Of course, after sticks have been removed and. are 
ready tor discarding, they can often be used as a means 
of further reducing costs by utilizing them whereverapos- 
sible. On narrow looms, the heavier sticks from wide 
looms can be used as sweep sticks or other parts, merely 
by cutting the piece to fit. 

Scrap pieces of picker sticks provide an excellent ma- 
terial for parallel rocker iron plugs. Not as serviceable as 
plastic or fibre plugs, they nevertheless answer the pur- 
pose. They can be exchanged when worn, which will not 
be for at least six months or longer if kept well greased. 
Short lengths of picker sticks also serve as rocker shaft 
supports when a shaft shows signs of wear, and the lay 
can be lifted upward when testing for rocker shaft play. 
Cut several pieces and hollow the top layer out slightly to 
conform with the curvature of the shaft. Force the sup: 
port beneath the shaft. This fix prolongs the life of the 
rocker shaft and will last for several years. 

Serviceable hammer, chisel and screwdriver handles. 
shaped to fit the weight of the tool as well as the hand. 
can be made by removing excessive wood on a coarse 
emery and.then finishing on a smooth emery. <A final 
smoothing with emery cloth and shellacing finishes the 
iob. In times of need, picker sticks can answer a score 
of purposes and should be used wherever and whenever 
possible. | 
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We are satisfied that the effi- 
cient, trouble-free operation 
of our spindles is due in 
large measure to proper lub- 
rication with Gulfgem Oil,” 
says the Superintendent of 
this mill. 


that: your frames must run continu- 
ously for longer periods of time in order to 
meet production demands, more than ever you 
need the highest quality spindle lubricating o1] 
you can obtain—an oil which provides ‘better 
lubrication for these vital parts. 

And that oil is Gulfgem, for Gulfgem Oil alone 
is refined by the Gulf Alchlor Process, the most 
effective’ method yet known for removing un- 


stable hydrocarbons and gum-forming consti-. 


The why of better 


spindle lubrication 


tuents from oils. Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a 
tough and stable film which insures minimum 
wear, minimum ends down, minimum power 
consumption, and maximum intervals between 
spindle base cleaning periods. 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf engi- 
neer in your vicinity about this highest quality 
spindle lubricating oil at your first opportunity. 
Or send the coupon below for the brochure 


“Gulfgem Oil’—no obligation, of course. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company TB 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me my copy — no charge — of the brochure 
“Gultgem Oiul.”’ 


Name 
Company 
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EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


labor Relations, Conservation and Mlaintenance 


Are Discussed Mill Men 


ABOR relations, conservation and maintenance in 

cotton mills were the main topics of discussion at 

the fall meeting of the Southern Textile Association’s 

Eastern Carolina Division held at Durham, N. C., Oct. 
31. 

The meeting, which took place at the Erwin Audito- 
rium, was well attended. The divisional chairman, D. E. 
Long, overseer of carding and spinning at the Oxford (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, presided. 

Various selected parts from the stenographic report of 
the discussion were presented in the Nov. 15 TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. The remainder of the discussion follows: 

CHAIRMAN: Let’s move on to the satished foreman. | 
think I will put Mr. Lanier on the spot, and ask him to 
make a few remarks about satished foremen. 

D. FRANK LANIER (superintendent, Oxford Cotton 
Mills): What I am going to say about that is very short 
and to the point, I think. It is just these three words 
KEEP THEM BUSY! All the overseers that | have are 
men that I have raised. I have trained them from the 


Constant maintenance checks are necessary. 
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beginning. I just go along and name them, raise them 
and train them, such training as they have had, and | 
have come to the conclusion if you want to keep them 
satished keep them busy. You cannot keep your men sat- 
ished with a wrench or a hammer in their hands. There 
is just as big a job in the supervising end as in the me- 
chanical end, but it is hard on the little mill, because you 
have got to change your overseer from a mechanic, and 
that is what your overseer was in the small mills—he was 
more or less a mechanic. He was a combination man. He 
had to do both. Now we have got to change that alto- 
gether, and they tell us we cannot use our overseers for 
practical work but one-fifth of his time, or eight hours a 
week, and that has a tendency to dissatisfy him when you 
have to change his routine so much. It does not bother 
the large mill. I am trying as best I can to stress this 


point to our men—that times are changing, and we must 


change too, and you must spend your time as a supervisor 
and not as a mechanic so much. © 


CHAIRMAN: Ray Marley of the Erwin mills, you tell 


us just how to accomplish all these things we have been 
talking about today. We have found the cause and the 
affect, and now I am going to ask Ray for the remedy. 

Mr. MARLEY: We have about the same method in Mill 
No. 1 for training as Mr. Harden has. We have tried it 
in one department, and I can tell you definitely just what 
we do. This happens to be for training weavers. One 
thing you wanted I think is how the supervisor could be 
satished with the learners he has. I think one way. of 
doing it is by putting in this method of training. We 
have six people learning to weave at one time, with one 
instructor. The time they stay on is a-maximum of 14 
weeks. You can see right away this is a rather expensive 
method of going about it. For four weeks the learner 
stays on basic instructions, on four looms. The next four 
weeks, provided he has shown any ability at all, he is put 
on nine looms. After that he goes on 24 looms for two 
weeks, and after that we put him for four weeks on a set 
of looms with a spare hand to help keep him going. This 
gives a total of 14 weeks. We don’t say we have a fin- 
ished weaver, but in 14 weeks he ought to be able to 
carry on a little better. i 

CHAIRMAN: What you have accomplished is setting a 
definite goal for each period of time, and you create some 
competition there with your learners, do you not? Do 
you find that one lags behind another? 

Mr. MARLEY: When a man steps up from four to eight 
looms he makes a little more, and when he steps up from 
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7. seven different units of Avondale Mills, AMCO 


Self-Cleaning Atomizers and Controls have recently re+ 


placed old humidifying systems. The important results 
are stated in a letter from Hugh M. Comer, Executive 
Vice-President of Avondale Mills: 

“Since these jobs have been completed, we find that 
this atomizing equipment has greatly aided in increas- 
ing production, and has reduced to some extent the 
waste and seconds. We are delighted with the installa- 
tion you have made.” 

This is typical of results in hundreds of other AMCO 
installations. Modern AMCO Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray in automatically controlled quantity. 
without drip or feathering down. They hold humidity 
on the button. And their self-cleaning feature for 
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ARE DELIGHTED 
THE AMCO 
INSTALLATION...” 


says Hugh M. Comer of Avondale Mills 


both the air and water nozzles reduces maintenance 
to a minimum. 

Learn what AMCO can do to speed up production 
and cut costs on heavy war goods production in your 
plant. Let AMCO Engineers make a survey and repprt. 
American Moistening Company, Providence, R. L.- 
Atlanta. Boston, Charlotte. 
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that to 12 he makes a little more, and to 24, more, and 
we find that works very satisfactorily. 

CHAIRMAN: In using this method do you find you train 
your weavers or help quicker and have more competent 
men than the old way of just dropping them down and 
saying, ““There is the job, and here is someone to teach 
you—go to it.” | 


Mr. MARLEY: We feel that has been the trouble. The 
superintendent has not stayed with the learner. He just 
took him in and said to someone, “Make a weaver out of 
him.”” He may stay there six months and still not be a 
weaver. 


CHAIRMAN: That makes an overseer or supervisor dis- 
satisfied. 


, 


Mr. McDowe tt: For the those of you who have not 
had this Training Within Industry put out by the War 
Production Board I think it will be helpful. We have had 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR LEAVES $.1.A. 


G. H. Dunlap, who since July 1, 1941, has been 
supervising a program of textile research sponsored 
by the Southern Textile Association, The Ark- 
wrights and the Textile Foundation, has resigned, 
effective Dec. 1, to become an 
associate to John T. Wigington, 
director of the Division of Tex- 
tile Research of the: Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

Mr. Dunlap will make his 
headquarters at the Institute’s 
research Office located in the 
Textile School at Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, C. 

He was graduated in 1928 from Clemson College 
with a B.S. in textile engineering.. He took graduate 
work at the University of North Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Pennsylvania 
State College. He is co-author of two textbooks, 
one on cotton spinning and the other on textile 
mathematics. 


For 13 years Mr. Dunlap was an instructor in 
the carding and spinning department of the Clem- 
son College Textile School. During this period he 
was engaged in a number of cotton-research prob- 
lems carried on by the school. - 

He was responsible for the publication of the fol- 
lowing reports: (1) Tests of Cottons Manufactured 
Under Different Card Speeds, (2) Comparative 
Tests of Cottons Manufactured Under Normal and 
High Card Cylinder Speeds on Cards Equipped 
with Metallic Clothing, (3) Comparative Test Data 
for Cottons Processed with Different Flat and 
Licker-in Speeds on the Card, and (4) A Prelimi- 
nary Report on the Development of a Cotton Slash- 
er Blanket. 

Mr. Dunlap had approximately three years prac- 
tical experience with the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 


Mills of Rock Hill, S. C. 
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it at Patterson and Rosemary, and Mr. Green told me 
they had it at Hillsboro. We have gone through this at 
Rosemary, and at the present time we have trained 83 
people to be job instructors. Remember how you felt the 
first day on a new job—the time you were “stumped” by 
a new wrinkle on the job; the time when you caused some 
scrap or rework. The time you got hurt; the time when 
the boss corrected you and your work. Perhaps you liked 
the way he did it, or perhaps you did not. Any worker 
assigned to you feels the same way. You are interested in 
four things. First, having the new worker come up to the 
quality and quantity requirements of production as 
quickly as possible. Second, avoiding accidents which 
will injure the worker. Third, avoiding damage to. the 
machines or equipment. Fourth, spoiling as little work as 
possible. 

Most of us just jump right in and start instructing or 
correcting a workman without much thought or planning. 
Perhaps you do the same. You know the job so well that 
you have forgotten the things that “‘stump’’ the learner. 
You know it so well you don’t plan how to “put it over.’’ 
You know it so well you don’t pick out the “key points,’’ 
the ‘““knacks’’—the things that make or break the opera- 
tion. To instruct a man rightly takes just a little extra 
time at the moment, but it saves hours and days of time 
later on and prevents spoiled worked and accidents. 


Davip CLARK (editor of TextrLE BULLETIN): There 


is one thing I think you men ought to know about in re- 


-gard to training help. The last Legislature appropriated 


$50,000 to erect an institute for training textile em- 
ployees. That building is under construction near Gasto- 
nia. It is going to have spinning frames, cards and regu- 
lar textile machinery. The idea wheri the money was ap- 
propriated was that instead of paying employees while 
they were learning and also taking your men’s time, 
you could send a man there and pay his board while 


learning, and when he got fairly proficient move him to 


vour mill. Some people are trying to change it into a 
textile school. If you could talk to men in the Legislature 
and try to get an additional appropriation and insist that 
it be used for training mill employees you will have some- 
thing worthwhile, that will enable you to get away from 
training vour own help. | 


Conserving Supplies 


CHAIRMAN: ‘The next part of our program deals with 
supplies, and this is very important, since they are be- 
coming so scarce. What method do you use for conserving 
them? 


Mr. MArtey: There are a number of different things 
you-can do to save your machinery. If you don’t oil it 
you can't save it. In our plant we have a definite plan for 
our oilers to follow in doing their work. We have this 
outlined on a chart and put up right where they can have 
it before them all the time, so they will know what they 
are supposed to oil today, and how many times a week, so 
they can do theier work properly. 

(CHAIRMAN: Do you show on the chart the different 
tvpes of oil to be used? 

Mr. MARLEY: Yes, we do, unless it is a place where 
you use the same all the time. In our plants the electri- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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TAPE 


The Original 


Power Savcing Spinning Tape 


At the present time, textile mills all over the 
country are being asked to maintain maximum 
production schedules with a minimum of power 
consumption, and this places further emphasis on 
the selection of the finest spinning tape obtainable. 


Inferior light-weight spinning tapes are on the 
market. These were produced after and in imita- 
tion of CUTLER TAPE, which was invented, 
developed and produced by Roger W. Cutler. 
You can save time and money by standardizing on 
the original. 


Commercial operation with CUTLER TAPE. 
shows decreased power consumption and increas- 
ed production, which every mill is striving for 

today. 


“Millions for defense—but not one cent 
for inferior spinning tapes.” 


ROGER W. CUTLER | 
BOSTON, MASS. | GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Southern Agent: 


M. BRADFORD HODGES, Atlanta. Ga. 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The Virginia Braid Corp. re- 
cently received a Government order for 300,000 yards of 
cord-edge braid. 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—The Army has placed with Cra- 
merton Mills a contract for five million yards of 36-inch, 
8.2-ounce, Type I, cotton uniform twill at an approximate 
average price of 63.35 cents per yard. : 


DANVILLE, VA.—Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills have received an order for 2,600,000 yards of cotton 
twill for Army uniforms. The award was made by the 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia, and is one of sev- 
eral substantial orders received during recent months. 


RamseEur, N. C.—A Thanksgiving supper for employ- 
ees of the Columbia Mfg. Co. was given at the Ramseur 
town hall. A special feature of the occasion was the pre- 
sentation of awards for service to some of the 175 em- 
ployees who have served the firm for as many as 25 years. 


Nitro, W. Va.—The American Viscose Corp. plant 
here has qualified for the American Red Cross first aid 
detachment certificate and is the first industrial plant in 
the district to achieve this honor. Emergency squads of 
workers have been trained as volunteer first aid groups to 
be used in case of emergency. Members of the Nitro 
plant's detachment have completed their course and the 
plan is now in operation. 


NEWTON, N, C.—~Iwelve women, employees of the 
Clyde Fabrics, Inc., mill at Newton, were injured recently 
when an elevator at the plant accidentally fell. Several 
other persons were also injured. Those most seriously 
hurt sustained broken and sprained bones. 

An employee of the mill said the elevator dropped 
from the ground floor of the one-story building to the 
basement when a cable broke and the safety locks failed 


to hold. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Tne National Labor’ Relations 
Board, in a monthly review of its proceedings, recently 
announced that it had dismissed a petition of employees 
of the Burlington Dyeing and Finishing Co., Inc., who 
had asked to be unionized by the United Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO. 

It was stated that an election was held and that 89 out 
of 181 ballots were against the union, with only 88 for 
it. One blank ballot was cast and three were void, and 
since the employees thus failed to carry their bargaining 
clause for unionization, the petition was dismissed. 
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SPINDALE, N. C.—-The Stonecutter Mills Co., Inc., has 
prepared and, mailed to customers and friends of the firm 
a large placard on which is printed “The Art of Making 
Money Plenty in Every Man’s Pocket,’ by Benjamin 
Franklin. The placard is illustrated in typical Franklin 
style and is suitable for framing. 


ELIZABETH City, N. C.—Under the name of the Rob- 
inson Mfg. Co., the Elizabeth City Cotton Mills and the 
Elizabeth City Hosiery Co. have consolidated. The new 
company will operate 11,600 spindles on 24s to 30s cotton 
ioned on women’s hosiery. Charles O. Robinson, Sr., is 
president of the new company, and Charles O. Robinson, 
Jr., treasurer. 


ABBEVILLE, 5. C.—Alan B. Sibley, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been 
elected treasurer of the Abbeville Mills to succeed F. S. 
Nicholas, who has entered the Army. He will be in full 
charge of the Abbeville plant. 
~ Roger Milliken has been named president of the Abbe- 
ville firm to succeed H. A. Hatch, who becomes vice-presi- 
dent. Walter Wilson has been elected secretary and R. 
L.. Kingley is now a board member, succeeding Mr. Nich- 
olas. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.-The Avondale Sun, published. by 
and for the workers of the Avondale Mills and Cowikee 
Mills chain, recently printed a special 36-page edition 
dedicated to the late Governor B..B. Comer, founder. 
Included in the issue is a series of advertisements depict- 
ing the mills’ and mill workers’ part in the war effort. 
The back cover of the edition carries a “Victory Roll,” 
listing the many employees who are now in the armed 
services and the seven who have been killed or are miss- 
ing. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C.-T wenty-four men have registered 
at the Spartan Mills community building for the annual 
safety engineering course sponsored by the United States 
Department of Education and directed through Clemson 
College. 

The first class of the 16-week course was held recently 
at the community building, with L: L. Eaton, resident 
engineer of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., leading a 
discussion on the topic, “Introduction to Safety.” 

Wilbur S. Smith, traffic engineer of the State Highway 
Department, reviewed the object of the course at the reg- 
istration meeting. 

A. Stanley Llewellyn, state chairman of the Nationa! 
Committee of Conservation of Manpower for Defense In- 
dustries, spoke briefly at the session. 
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South Carolina Textile Industry 
Sets New Record 


COLUMBIA, C. 
missioner, 


W. Rhett Harley, State Labor Com- 
said recently that South Carolina’s textile in- 
dustry had reached heights of production, employment, 
wages paid and volume of operations never — before 
equalled in the state. 3 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, Harley 
said that the 233 textile mills in the state turned out 
products valued at more than $623,000,000, compared 
with the previous high of $241,000,000. 

The 120,978 workers, including spare hands. but exclu- 
sive of salaried employees and executives, received $123,- 
560,940 compared with $87,078,249 paid to 112,296 
workers during the previous year. 

The industry consumed during the year a total of 2, 
126,177 bales of cotton compared with 1,829,722 the pre- 
vious vear and used 150,000 bales of rayon. 

Harley said wages reached a new high level with an 
average daily wage of $3.92 compared with $3.19 the 
previous year and $2.94 for 1937. The average vearly 
income of workers was $1,113 compared with $850 in 
1941 and $756 in 1937. ? 

The average number of days the mills operated during 
the past year was 284 as compared with 265 the previous 
vear, an increase of 19 days. The mills consumed 296,455 
more bales of cotton and consumed five times more cot- 
ton than was produced in the state in 1941. In addition, 
an estimated 150,000 500-pound bales of rayon were con- 


276,177 bales of cotton and rayon 


combined consumed. 
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STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


STARCH SERVICE 


Si 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
Today 


our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 


of two major wars and several depressions. 
their interests especially through. the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 


of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


1011 Johnston Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“came from Missouri 


° di 


— especially textile man ufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome 
this “show me” attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 
of Corn Products Sales Company starches 
and gums put them way “out in front’ 

Many successful textile manufacturers 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S$. C. + Greensboro, N. C. - Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. + Boston, Mass. 
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H. E. Littlejohn of Spartanburg, 5. C., 1s now plant . 


superintendent at S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Slater, S. C. 


Doyal Crenshaw has been promoted from fixer to gen- 
eral second hand at the Glen Raven Cotton Mills No, 2, 
Kinston, N.C. | 


Lieutenant R. E. Ferguson, Jr., son and namesake of 
the president of Industrial Supply Co., Inc., Clinton, S. 
C., has been ordered to overseas duty. 


J. E. Reeves, superintendent of the Mills Mill No. 2 at 
Woodruff, S. C., will head the 36th annual Spartanburg 
County Christmas seal sale this year. 


Joseph L. Anderson has recently been promoted to su- 
perintendent of the H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill, Ander- 
son. 3 


Benjamin Cone, vice-president and treasurer of Cone 
Export & Commission Co., Greensboro, N. C., is now 
serving as a lieutenant in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 


Dr. D. H. Powers of the Rohm & Haas Co. will give a 
course on resin finishes at the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute’s evening school, starting in January. The course 
will be a series of lectures and discussions. 


Dr. D. W. Daniels of Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., 
was the speaker at the Nov. 13 meeting of the Pacific 
Mills Foremen’s Club, held at the Jefferson Hotel, Colum- 


Asher L. Joslin, Charlotte, N.C., who has been South- 
ern engineer for the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
for the past five years, is now on active duty as a lieuten- 
ant (jg) in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 


Dr. William P. Jacobs, executive vice-president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina, has 
been named a member of the state Preparedness-for- 
Peace Commission. 


J. D. Burton, formerly of Mathews Mill, Greenwood, 
S. C., and Mooresville (N.C.) Cotton Mills, has accepted 
a position as spooler foreman at the Pelzer, S. C., plants 


of the Kendall Co. 


S. L. Stack has resigned as superintendent at the Fath- 
er George Mill, Sanford, N. C., and has taken over as 
general manager of the Winton Mills, Fort Valley, Ga.., 
and the G. & B. Yarn Mill, Cottondale, Ala. 


J. C, Harris, formerly manager of the Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., but more recently with Deering, Mill- 
ken Co., New York, is now with the Army somewhere in 
England. He holds the rank of captain. 
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Newton G. Hardie, general superintendent of the Gos- 
sett Mills chain, was the main guest at a fish fry given 
recently at the Gossett unit at Williamston, S. C. 


Edwin Howard, Southern sales manager of Veeder- 
Root, Inc., with offices in Greenville, S. C., is now wear- 
ing an Army-Navy “E”’ pin. He was given the pin when 
his firm received the ‘““E” production award recently. 


T. R. Morton, formerly well-known as a.cotton mill 
superintendent in the South, recently paid a visit to the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN offices. He is now superintendent of 
the yarn mill of the Gem Hammock and Fly Net Co.., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tucker McCravy, well-known Spartanburg, S. C.. 
salesman, has joined the Pacific Mills as.purchasing agent 
for the firm’s Southern mills. He will have headquarters 
at the Lyman plant and will supervise purchases there 
and at the Columbia branches. 


Edward S. Alden, treasurer of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has been elected to active 
membership in the Controllers Institute of America. The 
institute is a technical and professional organization of 
controllers, devoted to improvement of controllership pro- 
cedure. 


Cadet John Tillett, Jr., son and namesake of the treas- 
urer of Leaksville Woolen Mills, Homestead, N; C., has 
been transferred to Lake Charles, La., where he will at- 
tend advanced flying school as an Army pursuit pilot. 
John Tillett, Sr., trained and was commissioned at this 
held during World War I. | 


J. Loice Young, research engineer for the Washington 
Mills Co. and the Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.. 


has been ordered to active Army duty as a first lieutenant. 


at Camp Stewart, Ga. He will repoft later to Fort Eus- 
tis, Va. Lieutenant Young is a graduate of the North Car 
Olina State College Textile School. 


William E. Shinn, a member of the Textile School fac- 
ulty at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, has been 
commissioned an Army major and been assigned to the 
(‘hemical Warfare Center, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. He 
left for his new post Nov. 24. Major Shinn graduated 
from N.C. State in 1924 and remained there for several 
years as an instructor. Later he was appointed a textile 
technologist at the Nattional Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he directed standardization projects 
in the textile and garment industries. After this. he was 
head of the department of textile design and weaving at 
Clemson College, 5. C., for six years. He returned to N. 
C. State in 1935. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


- are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


WA INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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A MICROSCOPE 
CHECKS WISSCO STAPLES 


We take pride in the quality of Wissco Card Cloth- 
ing. We make it so carefully that customers find it 
lasts, and cuts operating costs. That’s why Wissco 
customers keep coming back for more. 


For instance. first an expert eard setter runs off . 


a test sample to your exact specifications. This is 
checked against your order. 

Then the automatic machine set-ups are checked 
and rechecked so that the test sample can be 
matched exactly. 

It is then ground on the finest and most modern 


type of machines in this industry. 


And finally comes complete inspection. Formed 


-and ground staples are examined under a micro- 


scope . . . and every inch of the completed card 
clothing is inspected individually by hand. 

Try out Wissco Card Clothing on your produc- 
tion. Write Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 
900 Fifth Avenue, New York—or Buffalo, Wor- 


cester, Chicago, San Francisco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


CARD CLOTHING | 
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By DAVID CLARK 


Army and Navy Pay 
Mathews Mill 


ECOGNITION of outstanding effort in the produc- 

~ tion of war materials came to the Mathews Cotton 
Mill at Greenwood, S. C., Nov. 28 when the Army-Navy 
“FE” Award was presented to the firm. 

The brief but effective ceremonies were presided over 
by Dr. Wiliam P. Jacobs, executive vice-president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, The 
award was made at a baseball park near the mill. Speak- 
ers and guests were seated in a decorated stand (shown 
above), while the employees and other visitors occupied 
the grandstand and bleachers. 

The ceremonies opened with the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag, while the Camp Croft, S. C., band played “The 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Following the invocation, Dr. 


Jacobs explained the purpose 


and introduced the honor guests. 
Douglas Featherstone, president 
of the Greenwood Chamber of 
Commerce, made an address of 
welcome. 

Lieut. Col. Robert T. Stevens 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., New 
York, selling agents for the 
mill, but now on active Army 
duty, spoke upon the subject, 
“A Job Well Done.’ He con- 
gratulated the Mathews Cotton 
Mill management upon the very 


and meaning of the “E”’ award 


Lieut. Col. Stevens praises 
the quality of Mathews 
fabrics. 
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high quality of wind-resistant fabric which has been made 
for the Army and Navy. 

Governor R. M. Jefferies of South Carolina was unable 
to attend, and delegated his secretary, Marion Holman, 
to introduce the main speaker | 
and assistant Army quarter- 
master general, Maj. Gen. Clif- 
ford L. Corbin. General Corbin 
delivered the ‘““E”’ pennant to 
Vice-President J. Bb. Harris, 
who, in a few words, accepted 
it on behalf of the firm. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ernest Bur- 
well, U.S.N., a native of Spar- 
tanburg, was introduced and in 
turn made a short talk, then 
delivered the “E” pins to Wil- 
liam Andrews Lyle as a repre- 
sentative of the first shift, Ar- 
thur H. Brown of the second 
shift, and Mrs. W. H. Bell of 
the third shift. Mr. Lyle accepted the “E” pin in behalf 
of all employees of the mill. The ceremonies closed with 
the playing and singing of *“‘America.”’ 

Just before the audience lefft Dr. Jacobs insisted upon 
President James C. Self rising. He was warmly applauded 
by the mill employees and guests. 

Prior to the award ceremonies President Seli and Vice- 


W. A. Lyle accepts an 
“E’’ pin on behalf of the 
workers. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Whitin Machine Works Receives 


Maritime Award 


Mass.—Seven thousand and _ five 
hundred people, including 4,500 employees of the 
Whitin Machine Works, witnessed the Maritime Merit 
Award ceremonies given in their honor Nov. 7 by the 
United States Maritime Commission for converting the 
56'4-acre plant from textile machine manufacturing to 
all-out war production, thus becoming one of the first tex- 


tile machine plants in the country to receive this award. 


Charles E. Walsh, Jr., chief of the procurement divi- 
sion, United States Maritime Commission, presented the 
Victory Fleet Flag and the Maritime “M’” 
employees, at which time he said, “It is a privilege tor me 
LO be here today to advise you, on behalf of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, that you are being honored for 
your outstanding accomplishment in the manufacture and 


Helen DeBoer, Pauline Jones and Marion Gonlag; employees 
at the Whitin Machine Works, are shown holding the Mari- 
time “‘M’' Flag which was awarded to the plant and its 4,500 
employees for its rapid conversion to war work and its pro- 
duction record. 


delivery of vitally needed parts and fittings required in 
the construction of ships urgently needed to transport 
equipment and supplies to our forces and friends over- 
seas. 

“You were given orders for vital material to be sup- 
plied to our shipyards. You manufactured and delivered 
these orders with speed and efficiency, and because of 
these facts, many ships under construction in various 
shipyards have been delivered into service ahead of sched- 
ule.” 

First Vice-President J]. Hugh Belton made the speech 
of acceptance, stating that “As the war clouds gathered 
over our heads, we realized here that we could make our 
greatest contribution to our country’s safety by manufac- 
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Flag to the’ 


Charles E. Walsh, Jr. (left), of the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, is shown presenting the Labor Merit Award = to 
W. T. Walsh '(right) of Whitin Machine Works. 


turing desperately needed war materials. Speed was im- 
perative.”’ 

Fifty honor guests, including Governor’ Leverett Sal- 
stontall of Massachusetts, six members of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, town officials and representatives of 


‘textile mills were present. 


Ff. Eugene Banfield, Jr., vice-president of the Whitin 
Machine Works, was master of ceremonies and gave the 
welcome speech. He then introduced Governor Salton- 


(Continued on Page 28) 


E. Kent Swift, president, treasurer and general manager of 
Whitin Machine Works, gives his speech of appreciation to 
the Maritime Commission for the Maritime “M" Pennant, the 
Victory Fleet Flag, and Maritime Merit Badges for the 4,500 
employees. 
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No End In Sight 


Although the war has taken a very favorable 
turn for the Allies, it will be a great mistake to 
assume that it has been won or that the end is 
near. 

With the exception of Italy, which jumped 
upon the German bandwagon when it had wit- 
nessed Dunkirk and thought it was all over but 
the shouting but now cringes in fear, no other 
Axis member is likely to quit until it reaches the 
end of a long and bloody trail. 

We have no doubt of the ultimate outcome 
but ahead of us is much hard fighting. From 
now on we will have to pay a large price in 
blood. It is probable that a million of our young 
men wil! die upon the field of battle or be 
brought home sick and wounded. 

Hitler knows today that he has lost the war, 
but undoubtedly he will continue to sacrifice the 
lives of the men of Germany because he knows 
that surrender means his death and the death of 
most of his top men, in fact,.we think that to 
prevent any arguments they should be shot as 
soon as captured. 

We do not believe that the defeat of Japan 
will require the sacrifice of any such large num- 
ber of allied lives as the defeat of Germany. 

The Japs had rather be killed than captured, 
and fortunately for us, fight with their ships as 
they do with their men. 
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They keep coming back to Buna and to Gua- 
dalcanal with their cruisers and their destroyers 
and every time they come several are sent to the 
bottom. 

Their ability to build new ships is very limited 


and the day will come when they have not 


enough warships to protect their cargo vessels 
against our submarines. 

Japan raises only a small amount of her. food 
requirements and, when she cannot bring food to 
her people, starvation will force her out of the 
war. 
No matter how reckless of his life a man may 
be in battle, he has no defense when he and his 
wife and children are without food. ) 

The pattern of the war against both Germany 
and Japan is becoming plain, but this 1 is no time 
to relax any of our war efforts. 


We cannot afford to take any chances and. 


we must not ease our efforts in any degree. 


The Employment of Negroes 


A Southern cotton mill executive has received 
the following letter from the Atlanta office of the 
War Manpower Commission: 

Dear Sir: : 

The enclosed pamphlet. issued by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, the War Production Board. 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of War con- 
tains a number of suggestions that might enable us to 
more fully utilize the available negro labor supply. 

| believe you will find the information on the produc- 
tive efficiency of negro workmen in various industries of 
considerable interest. I believe, also, that the experience 
of employers in these industries as regards training and 
employment of negroes shows that we have among the 
negroes a large reservoir of labor that we cannot afford to 
ignore. 

[ would appreciate receiving from you a frank appraisal 
of the suggestions contained in the pamphlet as they 
would apply to your own labor supply and employment 
problems. I would also like to secure from you informa- 
tion on any plans which you might have for employment 
or further employment and training of negroes. 

In meeting problems of labor shortages the War Man- 
power Commission may be in a position to help you more 


fully utilize the supply of negro workers as a part of. 


meeting the overall problem. 


Thanking you for your co-operation and assistance, | 
am, 


ane truly yours, 
Cy W. REcorp. 


This letter confirms the warning which we 
issued, about two months ago, to the effect that 
there would be a drive for social equality be- 
tween whites and negroes. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, has made the statement that 
if Southern workers refused to work side-by-side 
with negroes, he was going to see that Congress 
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enacted legislation which would force Southern 
workers to submit to that condition. 

Mr. McNutt is from Indiana, a state where 
there is now a large negro population, and where 
it is supposed to hold the balance of political 
power. 

It is our opinion that McNutt’s move, for the 
employment of negroes with whites, is concerned 
very little with winning the war but very much 
with his political future and his presidential 
aspirations. 

Southern people should watch with active in- 
terest legislation which will give the Administra- 
tion, including War Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt, the power to force the white workers 
of the South to work side-by-side with negroes 
and to share with them their restaurants and 
their toilet facilities. | 

We do not know much about Cy W. Record, 
who signed the above letter, but we do know that 
he is from Chicago, Ill. He appears to be prima- 
rily interested in regulating the affairs of the 
people of the South, for few Southern men would 
be so ignorant of the ability of negroes to do cot- 


ton mill work other than draying, handling cot-. 


ton or acting as sweepers or scrubwomen. 

Years ago there were costly experiments made 
with the Coleman Mill at Concord, N. C., a mill 
at Charleston, S. C., one at Gainesville, Ga., and 
several others. 


Those mills tried over a period of years to | 


operate with negro labor but all such efforts were 
complete failures. | 

The noise of cotton mill machinery prevents 
the negroes from harmonizing their voices and 
the steady hum of the spindles put many of the 
negro girl spinners to sleep. 

Abundant negro labor has always been avail- 
able at lower wages than white labor and had it 
been possible to operate cotton mills with ne- 
groes, it would have been done as a matter of 
business. 

The Administration and the War Manpower 
Commission are seeking legislation which will 
prevent any industry from securing new em- 
ployees except through them, with the idea that 
they will then refuse to send employees to a mill 
unless a certain per cent are negroes and the mill 
agrees to place the negroes upon the same jobs 
and upon an equality basis with whites. 

The group which is behind this movement is, 
in Our opinion, much more interested in forcing 
what it calls “social reforms” upon Southern 
people than it is in-winning the war. 

Unless Southern members of Congress are 
made to realize the hidden powers incident to 
the proposed manpower legislation, our cotton 


mill people may awake to find themselves forced . 
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to work under conditions which may be repug- 
nant to them. 

There is plenty of work, for negroes who wish 
to work, and there is no sound reason why South- 
ern cotton mills should place negroes among 
their white employees. 


Wasteful Printing 


It is not unusual to enter the office of a Wash- 
ington bureau and be handed an elaborately 
printed and expensive pamphlet dealing with 
its activities. The mails are likewise being flood- 
ed with such publications. 

The bureaus dealing with our war activities 
are apparently competing with each, other to see 
which can turn out the most beautiful publica- 
tions. 

Very few of the pamphlets have any real value 
or materially assist our war effort but the bu- 
reaus have some unneeded and unnecessary em- 
ployees, quite a few of whom are wearing unl- 
forms while occupying chairs in their havens of 
safety, and the idea of publishing beautiful pam- 
phlets at the Government’s expense has given 
them something to do and has spread like wild-- 
hre. 

Much money which could be used for war pur- 
poses is being expended for unnecessary print- 
ing. 


Real Reason for Rubber Shortage 


On Nov. 30th Undersecretary of War Patter- 
son issued a statement deploring opposition to 
the nationwide gasoline rationing program effec- 
tive Dec. Ist and asserted that: 

“We cannot and will not deny our soldiers the finest 
equipment in order to cater to the whims of those who 
don't seem to realize that their country is at war. 

“We can't reduce our use of rubber any more without 
risking the safety of our men and hampering our opera- 
tions, 


That statement was all right as far as it went 
but Undersecretary of War Patterson carefully 
refrained from saying why there was no syn- 
thetic rubber. 

One year has now passed since Pearl Harbor 
caused us to realize that our supply of raw rub- 
ber would be cut off and we are now told that it 
will be another year before synthetic rubber will 


be available. 


Since when have Amreicans been unable to 
make any product under two years time? 

The Rubber Reserves Corp. blocked every ef- 
fort of the grain alcohol people to make syn- 
thetic rubber but gave $621,000,000 to an oil 
group who were apparently seeking a monopoly. 
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OBITUARY 
S. RUSH GREENE 
Samuel Rush Greene, 48, died Nov. 11 after suffering 
a heart attack at Bessemer City, N. C., while on the job 
as superintendent of the Algodon Mfg. Co. Mill No. 2. 
‘Mr. Greene was a native of Mooresboro, N. C., but 
spent the greater part of his life in Gaffney, S. C. He was 
a World War | veteran and was at one time superintend- 
ent of the Algodon Mill No. 1. : 
He is survived by his wife, three daughters, his father, 
one granddaughter, two sisters:and three brothers. 


HUGH BEVERIDGE 
Hugh Beveridge, 73, father of Henry G. Beveridge, 
owner and manager of the Beveridge Re-Needling Co. at 


Gastonia. N. C.. died Nov. 26 at his home in New Bed-. 


ford, Mass. He succumbed after a lengthy illness. 
Mr. Beveridge was well-known in the Gastonia textile 
area, having visited his son many times. 


W. B. PUETT 
W. B. Puett, 77, president of the Eagle Yarn Mills, 
Inc., at Belmont, N. C., and a leading banker of his sec- 
tion, died Nov. 27 after several months’ illness. 
Mr. Puett was born in Georgia in 1865, and came to 
Belmont in 1886. He is survived by his wife, one sister, 
one brother, and three nephews. 


New Mosquito Gloves 


The Army has developed new gloves to protect the 
hands of sentries on duty in mosquito-infested areas. The 
body of the glove is made of cotton canton flannel, olive 
drab in color, with knitted wristlets. The gloves are light- 
weight for maximum coolness yet thick enough to prevent 
the penetration of a mosquito’s stinger. 
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Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER” 


Southern Manager. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 

HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. ©. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Whitin Machine Works Receives 
Maritime “M” Award 


(Continued from Page 25) 


stall, who brought greeting from the Commonwealth and 


expressed the thought that Massachusetts was proud to 
have such a concern in its domain. 


William T. Walsh, 70, an employee for 45 years in the 
Whitin Machine Works, received, as the employees’ rep- 
resentative, the coveted Labor Merit Badge from Charles 
EK. Walsh, Jr. Standing with them were eight “Old-Tim- 
ers’ with an average service record of 45 vears. In his 
acceptance speech the long-time employee said, “It is 
opportune for me to state that working conditions and 
modern equipment, as furnished by the firm, have been 
incentives to the production obtained.” 

A speech of appreciation was given by President E. 
Kent Swift, who started in the employ of the Whitin 
Machine Works in 1900. 

Applause went through the crowd as he stated that “It 


(Whitinsville) has been an industrious, hard-working . 


community, in which the sons have followed their fathers 
and the fathers, their grandfathers in the making of ma- 
chinery. There are here today 123 men, and I am one of 
them, who have been working in this shop for over 40 
years. Twenty-six of these 123 men have worked in this 
plant over 50 years and a few over 60 years.” Then he 
went on to say, “With Pearl Harbor and the threat of 
this world war to the ideals of our free life and also to 


our own security, we are a different community today. 


We have left the soft ways of peace and the pleasant ex- 
istence of yesterday. We have heard our country’s call 
and we have enlisted in Government service for the dura- 
tion.” 


The high spot of the whole program was the spontane- 
ous presentation by James Graham, on the part of the 
4.500 employees of Whitin Machine Works, of a cup to 
Admiral Emory S. Land, for his part in the Victory Fleet 
Program. The event closed with a benedictions pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Horace G. Rebson. 


- 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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Portable Electric Tools 


By E. W. MEYERS, Engineer, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company — 


With more than 5,000,000 portable electric tools in 
commercial use and an inestimable large number 
in home workshops, the subject of their safe han- 
dling becomes a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance to both industrial management and the in- 
dustrial worker. 


FUNHE story of industrial development from the early 

days of the industrial revolution in England to the 
present time is a story of the ever-increasing availability 
of power. The first textile plants, for instance, had to be 
located right on the banks of rapidly running streams, 
since the power of the running water could be conveyed 
only a few feet by the cumbersome gears, pulleys and 
belts of the day. Later, the invention of the steam engine 
emancipated power from dependence on running water, 
but still a maze of belts, pulleys, gears and what not was 
required to get the power to the actual point of use—to 
the materials being fabricated. 

The first electric motors were almost as large and un- 
wieldy as the steam engine, and necessarily had to be 
mounted in a permanent position. Improvement in the 
design and construction of electric motors has gone on 
continuously, however, until now it is commonplace to 
attach an electric motor about as big as one’s fist to a 
tool head. The tool and the power for operating it can be 
carried anywhere and can be used any place the worker 
can insert his own hand. Electric drills weighing as little 
as two pounds, small enough to fit in the palm of a hand, 
are commercially available. Over five million portable 
electric tools are now in industrial and commercial use in 
the United States according to the estimate of one large 
manufacturer of them. 


Portable Tool Hazards 


These portable tools have well-nigh revolutionized 
manufacturing methods. Not only have they replaced 
many common hand tools, thus doing away with many 
laborious and tiresome operations, but they have replaced 
much stationary machinery. The mere fact that manufac- 
turers are buying portable tools by the millions is a silent 
tribute to their value and usefulness. 
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_Just as in the case of many other innovations in our 
technical and scientific civilization, the portable tool 
brings with it hazards to the user. To the usual hazards 
of machinery-—exposed moving parts and driving mech- 
anisms, points of operation, and the handling of stock to 
and from the machine—must be added two types of 
hazards peculiar to portable electric tools: (1) the porta- 
ble use of electricity, and (2) the handling of the tool 
itself. 


Can Forget About Some Parts 


Before examining these two special hazards of portable 
electric tools, the usual machine hazards may be briefly 
reviewed. The moving parts and drive mechanisms do 
not present an important hazard since they are practically 
always enclosed within a solid housing. The motor, the 
reducing gears, and most of the revolving spindles are 
encased in an aluminum or cast iron housing by the tool 
manufacturer, and there they stay for the life of the tool. 
Not even the plant maintenance department gets inside 
that housing very often, and then, of course, the tool is 
disconnected from the power line. For major repairs it is 
customary to return the tool to the maker. 

The degree and kind of point of operation hazard de- 
pend upon the particular tool head being used. In general 
the tool heads are safeguarded in: much the same way as 
similar heads used on stationary equipment. Drills, 
screw-drivers, hole-saws, nut runners, hammers, sanders, 
polishers and similar heads do not require special guard- 
ing. 

Spectal hazard number one of these portable tools is . 
electricity. Electricity is a mysterious substance. One 
physicist thinks it is a lot of little particles of matter 
rushing around at 186,000 miles per second; another 
thinks it is a wave motion of energy. Einstein ties it up 
whatever it is—with gravitation, light, magnetism in a set 
of beautiful, but still mysterious, equations. But those of 
us who use electricity every day to toast our bread, to run 
our new-fangled razors, and to run our portable tools. 
tend to get so familiar with it that we lose that whole- 
some respect fro it which it merits. Electricity follows 
certain well-defined rules, and we have got to play with it 
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according to its own rules. The portable tool manutactur- 
ers, together with inspection laboratories which test and 
tag appliances, and regulating agencies see to it that the 
tools are built in accordance with these rules. There is, 
however, one point which cannot be taken care of in ad- 
vance by the maker, and it is the grounding of the non- 
current carrying metal parts of the tool. 


Should Ground Frames 


The National Electrical Code recommends that the 
frames of portable motors which operate between 50 and 
150 volts be grounded when they are operated in haz- 


ardous locations. In practice this means that a portable . 


motor should be grounded unless it is dead certain that i1 
will never be used in a dangerous place. If the operator 
can come in contact with a wet or damp floor, or with 


grounded surfaces such as metal frames of other ma-. 


chines, or. with plumbing fixtures or metal walls and 
floors, then a ground connection to the motor frame is 
urgently necessary. Most portable electric tools are oper- 
ated on 110-volt circuits either alternating (AC) or direct 
(DC) current, although some manufacturers are prepared 
to furnish them with 220-volt motors if specified. It 
should be emphasized that 110-volt current is far from 
harmless; too many electrocutions occur every year on 
110-volt circuits. Even if your uncle, who is an electri- 
cian, pooh-pooh’s the idea of 110 volts hurting anyone, 
don’t listen to him. He doesn’t know what he is talking 
about, and we do. 

The necessity for grounding portable motors is recog- 


nized by most of the tool manufacturers who provide 


three-wire power cables with their equipment as a matter 
of course. Two wires carry the current and the third 
which breaks out of the insulation just before the con- 
necting plug is intended to be connected to ground. It is 
possible also to use three-wire cables ending in a three- 


way polarized plug, one prong of which is the ground, 


but it is necessary then to have three-way outlets 
throughout the plant with the appropriate grounding con- 
nections. If the portable motors are run from circuits 
which require, as some single-phase and all three-phase 
circuits do, three wires to bring the power to the motor, 
then a fourth wire should be carried in the power cable 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Awarded Army-Navy 


As this issue was going to press it was announced 
that the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, with 
headquarters at Worcester, Mass., is to receive the 
Army-Navy production award. 


The Worcester office was notified by the Army 
and Navy departments that the company had mer- 
ited the pennant for outstanding production of war 
materials. Branches of the firm are located at Allen- 
town and Philadelphia, Pa., and Charlotte, XN. C. 


Appropriate ceremonies. will be held at the Wor- 
cester plant at a date as yet unannounced. 


to serve as ground connection. In this event a four-way 
polarized plug may be used—-one prong again connecting 
to the ground wire in the service outlets. 

Portable motors not already equipped with ground 
wires should be grounded with a separate insulated wire 


of copper of a size sufficient to carry current up to the 
‘ capacity of the fuse or other cut-out in the circuit. For 


circuits protected by a 15 ampere fuse a No. 18 copper 
wire is recommended by the National Electrical Code. A 
30 ampere fuse requires a No. 14 copper wire. The code 
suggests that the insulation of ground wires be colored 
green for convenience in identifying them. The ground 
wire should end in a spring clip and anyone using an 
electric tool should take thought for the morrow by ¢on- 
necting the clip to a grounded. metal conduit or other 
ground. If a number of portable tools are used in one 
section of a plant, such as.on an assembly line, it is good 
policy to install three or four-way outlets with ground 
connections. Then any motor is automatically grounded 
as. soon as the polarized plug is inserted into the outlet. 

Get portable electric tools with safety switches. The 
general idea of the safety Switch is that the motor can 
run only while the switch is held in the closed position by 
the operator. Some of the types are the “trigger” switch, 
the “grip” switch and the “paddle” switch. Usually, there 
is a locking pin with which the switch can be held closed 
for a special operation where the safety feature: is not 
needed. These names refer to the shape and location of 
the switch, but all of them are alike in that it is necessary 
to hold them closed in order to operate the tool. ‘Trig- 
ger’ switches should be always located on the inside of 
the handle or in some similar protected position so that 
the switch cannot be accidentally closed by contact with 
some other object. 

The plunger type safety switch is particularly adapted 
for use on sanders, polishers and other portable tools 
which are usually operated continuously when in use. 
Under such circumstances a switch which has to be held 
closed all the time comes to be rather tiresome for the 
operator. The real hazard in this kind of operation lies 
in the accidental starting of the tool, and the plunger 
switch is designed to prevent this. The plunger, which 
actuates the electric contacts, is set-in a small cup-shaped 
depression. Only when the plunger-is fully depressed in 
the cup by the operator’s finger can the motor run. If the 
tool is accidentally rolled over onto the switch or the 
switch is knocked against a wall, it will not be fully de- 
pressed to the bottom of the cup and so cannot start the 
motor, 

Special hazard number two of portable electric tools, 
handling the tool itself, probably causes more accidents 
than all the other hazards together. 

Certain precautions should be taken to prevent falls in 
handling these tools. First, make sure the footing is good. 
that the feet are well braced, and that the flooring is sub- 
stantial. Second, keep a good firm grip on the body of 
the tool. Third, get a tool-with a safety switch which will 
be almost automatically released if anything goes wrong. 
Fourth (this one seems simple, but it causes a lot of ac- 
cidents), don’t trip over. the. electric cable, particularly if 
the work is being done at an elevation. 

Since much of the hazard in the use of portable tools 
lies in the handling of the tool itself, this hazard can be 
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minimized by the various devices for supporting the tool. 
Sometimes drills or screw-drivers are mounted in special 
stands which, in effect, convert them into stationary drill 
presses or screw-drivers. If the tool is to be used regularly 
in a drill stand, it would be better to get a stationary 
drill press in the first place; but if work occasionally 
occurs which can be done better on a stationary machine 
than with a portable tool, then it is better to mount the 
portable tool in a stand than to try to do the work while 
holding the tool. | 

The larger and heavier portable tools are often’ sus-. 
pended from a balancer, which is a device to support the 
weight of the tool while leaving to the operator full free- 
dom to move and direct.it. A balancer is a reel or drum 
on which a cable is wound. The drum is suspended from 
the ceiling. The tool is attached to the lower end of the 
cable and the cable is balanced by a strong spring on the 
reel which mav be adjusted to the weight of the tool. The 
operator then has merely to pull the tool down to the 
stock. The weight of the tool is supported by the cable 
and reel spring of. the balancer. When the operator re- 
leases the tool, the spring is strong enough to pull it up 
over his head: If the spring breaks, a safety catch locks 
the reel in position, preventing the tool from dropping. 

Another point to watch in using the bigger tools is the 
build of the man assigned to the job. It takes a lot of 
strength and stamina to stand up under a 25-pound tool 
for an eight-hour day. In consequence, a big, husky. fel- 
low should be put on the work. 

Most of the safe practices that apply to any machine 
apply also to portable electric tools. For instance, it is 
good safety policy to get well designed and carefully con- 
structed tools initially, even though they may cost a little 
more. Point of operation guards should be purchased 
along with the tool from the maker, since the guards pro- 
vided by the maker are nearly always superior to guards 
constructed later as an afterthought. Common sense dic- 
tates that tools should be inspected at regular intervals, 
oiled and cleaned and repaired when necessary. And, of 
course, the right tool of the correct size and speed should 
be selected for a given job. It is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to point out that operators of portable tools should 
be fully instructed in the safe operation of the tool and 
in the work to be done. 


Former Workers Receive Gifts 


DANVILLE, VA.—-The Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills Co., Inc., has sent Christmas gifts to 900 former 
employees now in the United States armed services. 

Into the mails recently went fruit cakes to 600 men 
and boys at various camps and bases in the nation, and 
cartons of cigarettes to 300 others who are in foreign 
service. Each package bears a card with the mill company 
emblem and wishing the boys a ‘Merry Christmas.’’ Ad- 
dresses were provided by ‘“‘Contact,” mimeographed mill 
weekly newspaper with which most of the departing men 
have registered their addresses. 

This number, however, does not represent the total 
which the armed services have claimed among mill em- 
ployees. Scores of others departed without listing their 
addresses with the mill publication for the weekly news 
budget. 
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PINS and LAGS 


‘ 


CARDING 
BEATER 


1870 


Vow Management 


J. C. BENNETT, President 
R. N. NELSON, Sales Mar. 
TOM WAINMAN, Engineer 


We offer 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 72 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


lt means that you can speed your production 
for the war effort by making use of all the 
knowledge we have gained on needle-pointed 
specialties for the preparation of wool and other 
fibres. In all the field—no plant like this—no such 
rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 


inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


We are experienced manufacturers of needle pointed 
goods and many specialties made.to order 


lute and Flax Card Pins Rolls—-FPaller Bar: 
Cotton Waste Picker Pins Iron Rivets 
Rag or Shoddy Picker Teeth Plain or Steel Clad -Lags fo: 
Mixing Picker Teeth and Pins Use in 
Waste Machine Pins Jute and Flax Cards 
Doffer Teeth Cotton Waste Pickers 
Cordage Pins Carding Beaters 
Tenter Pins Rag or Shoddy Pickers 
Faller Bar Pins Worker Rollers—-Wood or Stee! 
Jenny Bar Bins Stripper Rollers——Wood or Steel 
Gill Pins Lumpers 
Hackle Pins Wiping Waste Machines 
Comb Pins Pinned Feeder Slats 
Faller Bars-——Plain or Pinned Plain Slats 
Hackles for Machine or Hand Doffer Plates 
Gills Pinned 
Tenter Plates Pinned Waste Machine 
Wet and Dry Combs Doffer Cylinders—-Steel 
Feed Roll Lugs 


For the Brush Trade 
Pinned Feed Rollers 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark NV. J. 
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British Civilians Must Use Fewer 
Cotton Products 


LONDON.—A further cutting down on the British civil- 
ians use of cotton products was seen recently in news- 
paper comments on the rising war-time demands for 
heavy goods woven from coarse yarns. This has involved 
a large increase in cotton consumption and it is predicted 
that civilian cuts will have to be made if service require- 
ments are to be filled. 

Hugh Dalton, president of the Board of Trade, deliv- 
ered a speech in Manchester recently which made many 
cotton traders pessimistic, but they were later cheered by 
private talks with Dalton, and decided that the situation 
had “many bright spots.” 

Dalton offered a blueprint for the post-war cotton 


trade which stressed goals for stimulating exports, in- . 


creased use of cotton goods in other industries, especially 
plastics, and steps to insure a good supply of textiles for 
distribution in the countries now under German domina- 
tion, 


“HERE'S TO VICTORY” 


Throughout 1942 American production has worn 
the seven league boots of Industrial Progress .. . 
tremendous strides have been taken towards to- 
morrow’s. victory. 


Dary’s skilled workmen and representatives are 
proud to be a part of this gigantic production 
porade. They look forward to serving you in 
1943... ON THE ROAD TO VICTORY! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 


See a Dary representative TODAY! 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


any size and construction 


practically as good as new 


MERSON BAG & BURLAP 


354-B PEARL ST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


YARN CONDITIONING e SIZING e DYEING « FINISHING AGENTS 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Durene Association Officers Elected 


Election of the following officers for the coming year is 
announced by the Durene Association of America: R.'B. 
King of the Hampton Co., president, J. P. Holt of Aber- 
fovle Mfg. Co., treasurer, and G. W. Herrick, Jr., of the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., assistant treasurer. A. C. Layton 
Newsom of Lockhart International, Inc., promotion coun- 
sel to the Durene Association, was appointed as secretary 
and merchandising director. 

The promotion program of the association. will be car- 
ried forward with special emphasis on identification of 
merchandise made of Durene Varn, assistance to retail 
stores in sales personnel training, and education of the 
public regarding the qualities and characteristics of Du- 
rene yarn. The use of identification stickers and labels by 


manufacturers and retailers has continued to increase 


sharply the decreasing amount of mercerized cotton avail- 
able for civilian goods. 

Offices of the Durene Association have been moved 
from 470 Fourth Ave. to 122 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 


Army and Navy Pay Tribute To Mathews 
Cotton Mill 


(Continued from Page 24) 


President Harris conducted the invited guests on a tour 
of the well-equipped mill and the mill village, the latter 
composed of neat homes far superior to those ordinarily 
found. 

Due to a recent operation, J. Manning Bolt, the mill 
superintendent, was confined to his home. 

Among guests present were: Congressman Butler M. 
Bare: Colonel C. W. Woodward, commanding officer, 
Charlotte (N.C.) quartermaster depot; Lieut. Col. H.C. 
Kliber, U.S. Army; Lieutenant Frederick A. Jencks, U.S. 
Navy; Ransome T. Williams, lieutenant-governor-elect of 
South Carolina; Winchester Smith, South Carolina Pub- 
lic Service Commission; United States Attorney Claude 
N. Sapp: William P. Bowers: Sol Blatt, speaker of South 
Carolina House of Representatives; Fred D. Marshall, 
mayor of Columbia, S. C.; J. M. Marshall, mayor of 
Greenwood: Royal S. Sanders, mayor of Ninety Six, S. 
C.; and C. H. Gresham, $..H. Benjamin, and Perrin An- 
derson, members of the South Carolina Legislature. 

Also, J}. G. McDonald: A. C. Todd: John B. Sloan; F. 
EK. Grier, president of the Grendel Mills and Panola Mill: 
H. L. Watson and E. P. Wideman of the Greenwood 
Index-Journal; George E. Watson: F. H. Cothran, presi- 
dent of the Piedmont & Northern Railway; James A. 
Chapman, president of the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association; Dr. R. F. Poole, president. of 
Clemson College; Professor H. H. Willis of Clemson Col- 
lege; General C. P. Summerall, president of The Citadel, 
military college of South Carolina; W. F. Lowell, vice- 
president of the Saco-Lowell Shops; Senator J. D. Parler 
of the South Carolina Senate; I. C. Harrison, Columbia: 
Ellison S. McKissick, president and treasurer of the Alice 
Mig. Co.: W..J. Gallon, Thomas W. Estes, W. B. Ben- 
nett, Joseph H. Sutherland and James E. Shields of J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; Judge H. H. Watkins of Anderson, S. C.: 
and Clare H. Draper, Draper Corp. 
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Cotton Spinning Industry October 
Operations High 
WASHINGTON..-The Census Bureau reported Nov. 20 
that the cotton spinning industry operated during Octo- 
ber at 136.9 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour 
week basis, compared with 134.9 per cent during Septem- 
ber this year, and 125.8 per cent during October, 1941. 

Spinning spindles in place Oct. 31 totaled 23,899,156, 
of which 23,012,046 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,924,456 and 22,956,224 for 
September this year and 24,260,502 and 23,043,310 for 
October last year. 

Spinning spindles for October included: in cotton- 
growing states, 
active at some time during the month, compared with 
17,914,606 and 17,453,358 for September this year, and 
17,913,200 and 17,390,512 for October last year: and in 
the New England states, 5.306.338, of which 4,939,578 
were active, compared with 5,311,622 and 4,899,678; and 
5,635,214 and 5,013,310. 

Active spindle hours for October included: in cotton- 
growing states, 9,262,030,200, or an average of 518 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 9,152,593,393 and 
511 for September this year; and 8,884,161,929 and 496 
for October last vear; and in the New England states, 
1,941,202,460, or an average of 366 hours per spindle in 
place, compared with 1,817,658,996 and 342; and 2,100.- 
794,102 and 373. 

Active spindle hours for October and the average per 
spindle in place, by states, were: 


17.894.590,: of which 17,447,642 were 


Alabama, 957,786,354 and 528; Connecticut, 148,993 
174 and 288: Georgia, 1,655,161,637. and 529: Maine, 
232,950,880 and 374: Massachusetts, 1,087,937,264 and 


372; Mississippi, 79,018,720 and 571; New Hampshire, 


135,110,111 and 463: New York, 97,542,541 and 305: 
North Carolina, 2,886,288,974 and 498; Rhode Island, 
316,529,111 and 346; South Carolina, 2,871,570,330 and 
529; Tennessee, 334,444,510 and 615: Texas, 110,349.- 
320 and 466: Virginia, 291,811,378 and 455: all other 
states, 223,663,495 and 385. 

Cotton Ginnings Reported 

W ASHINGTON.—-The Census Bureau reported Nov. 21 
that cotton of this year’s crop ginned to Nov. 14 totaled 
10,686,879 running bales, counting round as half bales 
and excluding linters, compared with 8,808,276 bales a 
year ago and 10,069,167 bales two years ago. 

Ginnings by states, with comparative figures for a year 
ago, were: 

Alabama, 864,489 and 754.875: Arizona, 57,228 and 
89,722: Arkansas, 1,248,727 and 1,252,824: California,: 
133,317 and 169,818: Florida, 14,415 and 14,394: Geor- 
gia, 815,003 and 60,415: Illinois, 3;338 and 4.932: Ken- 
tucky, 13,027 and 15,382; Louisiana, 563,338 and 304, 
822; Mississippi, 1,805,188 and 1,345,325: Missouri, 
349.865 and 427,849: New Mexico, 62,127 and 46.585: 
North Carolina, 602,016 and 528,115: Oklahoma, 536.- 
374 and 459,742: South Carolina, 658.906 and 384.023: 
Tennessee, 521,433 and 537,377; Texas, 2,418,908 and 
1,842,343: and Virginia, 19,180 and 20.733. 


SULPHIDE. 


‘The Sodium Sulphide produced by our method is clean, and 
our Sodium Sulphide STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses. yet dissolve easily. 


For a premium product at no extra cost send your orders to- 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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SODIUM SULPHIDE 


From our own BARYTES mines in the deep South we secure 
the prime »raw material for our production of SODIUM 
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FOR SALE 
Several hundred Pick Counters in 
good condition. 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 


P. O. Box 3095 
Charlotte, N. C. 


9 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


FOR SALE 
16—No. 50 Universal Tube or Cone 
Winders. 
20-—No. 90 Universal Filling Wind- 
ers, 
] No. 25 Foster Doubler 
No. 30 Foster (‘one or Tube 
Winders 
4-~Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers. 
100—44” Draper Model E Looms, 
Draper Model Sheeting 
Looms. 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


are rapidly gaining favor. | 


Because PERFEX has the RIGHT | 
KIND for every use.’ 


Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Box 84] Greenville, S. C. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or. open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, i 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female operatives. Per i 
diem basis only. ‘“‘Ourbest adver- 
tisement is a job well cana " Ref- 
erences: Any Lyfichburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
7—55.000, 10.000 and 2.000 Bbl 
8.000, 12,000, 15,000 and 

24,000 Gal. Cap. for Gasolins 
1?.~ 20.000 to 100.000 Gal. Water 

Tanks. on Steel Towers, 40 to 

{t. high. 

DIESEL UNITS 

H.P. M.- Type. Style. VA, 
H.P.,.14° x 17", single cyl.,; 32 E 

HP cyl. type CO, 


120 H:iP. Nelseco, 4 cyl., marine. 

E M. Type Y, Style V. 

63 KVA F. M:, -60 H.P., -3/60/240 

125 KW A. C., 3 ph., 60 cy.; 220 V 
HP suckeye. 

KW Westgeh. 240 V-. BD. C... 200 
H.-P. Worthington 

AW .G. EB. V.; 200: #H.P. 


lo) 3/60/240 V., 150 H.P. vert. 
10 KRW. H.P:: Worth. 
OSKVA A. €... 3/60: cy... 136 H-P. 
Atlas Imp 
120 RW; G. .3/60/240 .V:. 150 
H.P. F. M 440 
KW G. E:. 2300 .V., 240 H.P. 
Worthington. 
KAVA, 3/60/2300. V... 3320 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


~ 


60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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Bahnson Co.,, 
Baily 
Barium 
Barkley 


Fulbright 


(iarland Mfg. 
(;ossett Machine 
(;reensboro 
(greenville 
Refining Co. 


Houghton 


Index to Advertisers 


Abbott Machiné 
Adelphia Hotel 
Akron Belting Co 
American 
Arkansas (Co 

Armstrong Cork 


‘arolina Refractories Co. 
‘linton Co. 
‘orn Products Refining Co 
‘rabb & “Hii 
‘undiff, John ©. 
‘urtis & Marble 
‘urran & Barry 
‘utler Co., Roger 


mary Ring Traveler 
Dayton Rubber 
Dunkle & C'o., 
Dunning & Boschert 


Maton & Brown 
Emerson Bag & 
Engineering Sales 


Iselin-Jefferson 


Jenkins Metal Co. 
Johnson Chemic: 


Moistening 


The 

& Co., Joshua 
teduction 
Machine 
Bay State Textile 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp 
Burkart-Schier 


Laboratories, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 


Loom 
Belting 


Wool Co 


Pare 
Keever Starch Co. oN 
Loper, Ralph E, ir 
Luttrell & Co., C. E 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Neisler Mills 46 
N.Y. N. J. Larbricant Co Front Cover 
Nork inder Machine. Cou. iz 
Pease & €o., J. 
Pioneer Atlanta i3 
Rayniond. Service, Chas,-P 
Rice Dobby Chain Co y1 
Rose & Co... BE. F {4 
Saco-Lowell Shops . ri 
Se vdel- Woolley & 
Sjostrom Machine Co $4 
Solvay Sales Corp et 
Sonoco Products = 
Southern Loom Reed Mtg. Co. ol 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Coe 35 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. { 
Stein, Hall & Co, 2} 
Srevens & Eh. ine.. 
Terrell Machine -Co: 
Texwood Mfg. & Sales Co i7 
Valentine & Co.,..J: W. 
Vanderbilt Hotel 17 
Veeder-Root, Inc. Back Cover 
Victor Ring Traveler ‘4 
Vogel Joseph A 
WAK Industries 23 
Walker Mfg. 
Wellington, Seurs 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 34 
Whitin Machine Works 13 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 23 
Windle J. H. 34 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Box 1694 


Charlotte, N. C, 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


Textile Salesman to handle ; 
table line leather 
ping. Territory, 
Mississippi and 
parts of same. 
(Commission basis. 
Address P. O. Box 244, 
Greer, 


belting and strap- 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills 

Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 

294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Department 


= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 
512 W. Fourth Street Phone 3-884] 


Charlotte, N. C. 
— 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies — 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ ’ 


FOR SALE 


1—Tomlinson Waste Machine, belt drive. 

2—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machines, motor drive, 220 volts. 

]—Size 60 Sturtevant Exhaust Fan. 

1—Utsman Quill Machine, double end, belt drive. 

2—Franklin Process Jack Spool Dye Machines, all iron, 
1—16-spindle, 1—6-spindle. Complete with pumps 
and dryer, no motors. 


~500—Foster Tensions, No. 32-83 and No. 5005. 
BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


| BAY STATE TEXTILE CoO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Textile Laboratory of large rayon manufacturing concern seeks to employ gradu- 
ates, either male or female, in 
| TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
WEAVING AND DESIGNING 
CHEMISTRY OR TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
1. C. §. COURSES IN TEXTILES OR CHEMISTRY 


Further required, an experienced loom fixer thoroughly acquainted with Knowles 
Dobby Silk Loom and C. & K., $-3 Loom. 

No restrictions as to age or minor physical defects. Draft classification 3-A or 
preterably deferred for other reasons. State previous experience, age, salary de- 
sired and further particulars. Also non-returnable photograph or snap-shot. 


Write ‘Box V-31," care Textile Bulletin. 
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We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


Apr ELTIN 
GREENVILLE fompany 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WAN TED—Overseer carding now 


ployed Wants change. 34 vears of age, 
family. small children and wife: 10 
years’ experience Overseer Carding. 
High school, one year college and 1. C 
Ss. course Good. references. Address 


“Contidential.”’ e/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer Carding. 
o) years of age; lo years’ experience 
Now employed. Class 8-A.. Good refer- 
ences. Write ‘‘Carder,”’ c/o Textile Bul-.. 
letin. 

WAN TEL-—Crompton & Knowles Loom- 
fixer on dobby work. Wire or write Fife 


Fabrics, Inc., Momenee, I] 

WAN TED—Position as Night Overseer of 
Spinning. Kleven years’ experience as 
section man. Am now running spinning 
at night but desire chang: 33° years 


old;. married: 1 child: class 3-A. Can 
furnish good references: Write “RR.” c/o 
Textile Bulletin, 


Have Small Yarn Mill making fine 
carded yarns, Will lease to respon- 
sible party for duration or. sell en- 
tire Output to responsible concern. 
Address ‘“‘Box 76,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


> 


WANTED 
Miaster Mechanic-Electrician, draft 
exempt; textile experience. Best of 
references required. Sober, efficient. 
pay 


Address ‘‘Mechanic,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


<=. 


WANTED TO BUY 
2—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Tanks on 
Towers. 
790 to 1,000 GPM Underwriters 
Fire Pumps. 
600 to 1,000 ft. Cap. Air Compres- 


sors. 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 E. 4ist St. New York, N. Y. 


| FOR BEST RESULTS 
} USE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 
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SELLING AGENTS 


FAR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic | Export 
Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW. YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO,, Inc. 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN -JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


Cotton Goods Market 


New York.—The future output of cotton mills has be- 
come more thoroughly sold up in recent days as a result 
of the granting of an A-2 priority rating for the manufac- 
ture of women’s work clothes and hospital garments. _ 

Reverberations of the granting of this priority are be- 
ing heard, and market observers are speculating as to the 
amount of business put through on the fabric market as a 


-result of it. Estimates as to the yardage involved run as 


high as 25 million yards. 

Inquiries for all types of cotton gray goods on priori- 
ties, ranging from very low to the highest ratings, have 
continued to be heard in practically all quarters of the 
Worth street market. Business has been negotiated prac- 
tically confined to orders of this type, and while the indi- 
vidual amounts are not very great the aggregate of the 
deals put through apparently amounts to a sizable quan- 
tity. 

Scarcities in practically every range of cotton goods 
construction have left many anxious buyers out in the 
cold, even those holding priority ratings are not always 
successful. Some buyers have been able to obtain their 


requirements by picking up small amounts in many dif- 


ferent sources, although they are not alwavs satished as 
to the deliveries available. 

Cotton textile buyers are finding it more difficult to 
obtain any sizable quantities of merchandise for regular 
uses, with only holders of priority ratings receiving any 
attention from selling houses. So acute has the situation 
become with respect to even supplying these priority rat- 
ing holders, that some observers have expressed the opin- 
ion that something may be expected in this direction to 
clear up this muddle. Mills accepting orders on fairly 
good priority ratings have been finding themselves con- 
fronted. with orders carrying higher ratings, and find it 
hard to understand how they can take on the new busi- 
ness and. still complete deliveries on time on the old con- 
tracts. 

Producers have been unprepared to meet the heavy call 
for certain types of cloth carrying high ratings. This con- 
dition seems from the fact that many mills in a position 
to make these fabrics have been operating on other con- 
structions which heretofore were in greater demand. 

Purchases by the Army to date are not so extensive as 
to fill the needs of a total of 7,500,000 men, as against 
1941's commitments when the Army roster was placed at 


4,250,000. The constantly growing Navy will bring with 


it a corresponding increase in the enlisted personnel nec- 
essary to man these ships together with the need for more 
textile requirements. 


J.P. STEVENS &C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
| NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.-Cotton yarn spinners, according to 
latest reports, are more fully sold up than any time since 
last August, and these estimates include what has been 
sold for use in filling war orders. 

Civilian business continues to be handled very conserv- 


‘atively. In respect to number of counts, carded and 


combed, not only are civilian yarns being alloted, but the 
allotments are scarce, often on the basis of supply only 
for a month at a time. 

New civilian business during November consisted of 
numerous small orders, with deliveries to be completed by 
mid-winter. Altogether, a fairly large quantity of yarn 
was sold during the month for civilian use, but a consid- 
erable part of it represented piece-meal buying and in 
December it is expected that many of the buyers will. be 
in the market again. 

Price control, war work priorities, loss of part of their 
experienced help and the rise in cost of everything enter- 
ing into manufacturing operations, together with much 
higher taxes on earned income, all have contributed to- 
ward making most of the sale yarn spinners. In 1940, the 
average combed yarn mill in the South was willing to sell 
its production ahead for four or five months, but in 1941 
for only three months and this has now been reduced to 
about eight weeks, which includes the single and ply gray 
yarn for war orders, but not the mercerized. 

Frequent search for filling-in lots has been necessary 
during the fall, as this is expected to continue through the 
winter. 

Government operations usually set the pace of buying 
of carded and combed sale yarns, and this condition has 
been prevalent again during November. Nevertheless, the 
military situation has changed recently, and this may 
point toward greater use of cotton items. 

Whether military requirements will long continue to 
dominate will depend on how soon the war may end. All 
carded and combed yarn sources seem to- be anxious to 
get back as soon as they can to accommodate their civil- 
lan customers. 

Future supplies to be made available to civilian cus- 
tomers may be largely regulated’*by the then status of 
military requirements. 

During November the majority of mills continued to 
lose efficiency, owing to turnover of help and the effect of 
wear and tear on equipment. This is an extension of the 
trend first noted in July. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. | 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+ + ¢ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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LEWIS AIR LIFT 


for use on 


FOLDING 
MACHINES 


WOMEN in- 
creasingly replacing men 
as folding machine oper- 
ators, textile mills ‘and 
finishing plants are fac- 
ed with the problem of 
making their mechanical 
equipment easier to operate, as well as keeping it at top-notch effi- 
ciency to meet the present challenge of production. 


°" The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conventional foot 


treadle and the heavy work of raising the folding machine table by 
foot. This is especially hard on folders of larger than 4 or 5-inch 
capacity. 


This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available in mills and 
finishing plants—where not available a compressor can be supplied. 


Ask Lis More Aboul 


& Marble 
‘MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. | 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


ERMACO 


soos 


CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
WOOD 


7c Terrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 


JAPAN WAX 
CASEIN 


PAUL A. DUNKEL CO. NC 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS | 
ee WALL ST.NEWYORKN.Y 
Representatives: 
_ CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,!INC,,BOSTON,MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST, 


NEW EDITION! 


The 1942-43 Pocket Size Edition of 


|DIRECTORY 
|SOUTHERN | } 
| | TEXTILE MIL Ls | 


i CLARK PUBLISHING Cog 
HNARLOTTEM 


Gives capital,. number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND —PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P. O. BOX 1225 
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Mills Receive Sheet Orders 


PHILADELPHIA.—Under Philadelphia Circular Neg. 
No. 112, the Army has ordered 1,500,000 of 63x108-inch 
bleached cotton bedsheets at an approximate average 
price Of $1.092 each. As noted, offers were asked origi- 
nally on three million and were received here Oct. 19. 

The awards thus far released include: Pacific Mills, 
New. York, 59,640; Pepperell Mfg. Co., New York, 175,- 
000; Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 160,000; Mar- 
ag Field & Co., Spray, ik 60,000; Cannon Mills 

, Kannapolis, N. C., 330,000; Erwin’ Cotton Mills Co. 
0,000. 


Pre-War, War, Post-War Positions 
of the Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 11) 


proximately 100 pounds of scoured wool. Of this, 41 
pounds is for initial issue, 38 for maintenance and about 
19 pounds for depot reserves. Thus, annual maintenance 
requirements of the Army alone, assuming a total of six 
million troops, amounts to 228 million pounds. Since this 
country produces’ only about 210 million pounds of 
scoured wool annually it is evident that only such wool 
as can be imported will be available for essential civilian 
uses. And this only after the initial requirements of the 
armed forces have been met. 


Huge Post-War Demand 


The employment of a large portion of textile machinery 
on war work will result in a huge civilian demand that 
will have to be satisfied in the post-war period. This will 
be most pronounced in the woolen division, since restric- 
tions on the use of raw wool have been more severe than 
in most other: divisions as a result of import difficulties. 
Demobilization of the armed forces will also contribute in 
important measure to demand for men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings. In addition, shipments of goods to war-torn 
countries will doubtless be heavy for several years. 

Thus, although the cessation of war orders will prob- 
ably be accompanied by a temporary drop in textile activ- 
ity, that drop is expected to be followed by several years 
of heavy demand. This expectatioif is in line with exper- 
lence following World War I. At that time both cotton 
and woolen goods production rose until 1923, when they 
were actually greater than at the war-time peak. 

In one major respect, the post-war outlook now differs 
from that of the previous similar era. During World War 
| and immediately thereafter, textile capacity was greatly 
increased, which contributed to the industry’s difficulties 
later in the 1920 decade. A repetition of this economic 
mistake now hardly seems likely. Thus, unlike many 
other industries, the textile trades will probably not 
emerge from this war with capacities greatly increased 
and a consequently more difficult competitive situation 
than existed before the war. 

In only one respect has the war brought serious intra- 
industry dislocations likely to persist after its conclusion. 
The discovery and exploit#tion of new uses for rayon has 
been accelerated and retention of the bulk 
business is probable. 


of this new 
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New Discoveries Protect Cotton 
Against Mildew 


dollars each year in. tents, 
sandbags and other cotton items have been made possible 
by mildewproofing discoveries of chemists working at the 
Department of Agriculture research center at Beltsville, 
Me. | 

These discoveries, combined with special weaves and 
treatments which make cotton wind-resistant, water-re- 
— and flame-proof, have developed the fiber as one 

America’s most important military weapons. : 


Savings of thousands of 


gree methods for mildewproofing cotton have been 
developed, but the most simple calls for dipping of any 
particular piece of cloth into a solution of copper sul- 
phate. Even a housewife, bothered by mildew on shower 
curtains and other canvas articles, can successfully tréat 
the materials in her own home. 

First step is to soak the material in very soapy water 
and then, without rinsing, dip it into the copper sulphate 
solution. This treatment withstands several washings and 
may be repeated. 

The chemists have developed other methods of treat- 
ment, depending upon the types of material being han- 
dled. As a result, all canvas and other cotton material 
used by the Army and Navy now is being treated to resist 


mildew, thus providing even greater wear and service In 


-the field. 


Develop Castor Oil Substitute 


Substitutes for castor oil consumed by the textile, arti- 
hcial leather and lacquer trades, relieving shortages cre- 
ated by the war, have been developed by Spencer Kellogg, 
Inc., producers and refiners of industrial oils, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. Alexander Schwarcman, chief of the com- 
pany’s research laboratories at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The source of the castor bean supply is Brazil. The 


‘supply has been greatly reduced by the coastwise shipping 


problems. The company has developed a new oil made 
entirely from either domestic linseed or soybean oils. in 
which the hydroxyl group has been introduced, which, the 
company said, preliminary tests indicate will take the 
place of castor oiljas a plasticizer. The new product, 
known as Colinox, ts a substitute for castor oil only for 
industrial, not medicinal, purposes, and the company be- 
lieves it will ease the problem of the textile and artificial 
leather trades. 


Tax Hearing Continued 


CotumstA, S. C-—Federal District Judge George Bell 
Timmerman held a hearing in his chambers here recently 
regarding the nearly quarter-million dollar joint suit of 
the Seminole Mills and the Aiken Mills of near Aiken. 
The two mills are attempting to recover a total of $234,- 
000 in taxes which they paid to the Federal Government 
in 1933, under a processing tax law which was later de- 
clared to be unconstitutional. by the Supreme Court. The 
Seminole Mills are asking for.a refund of $65,000, while 
the Aiken Mills are asking fr a refund of $169,000. No 
decision was reached at this meeting and the hearing will 
be continued after the conclusion ofthe November term 
of Federal Court which opens here on Nov. 2. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Causticized Ash 2 
‘Modified Sodas 
Calcium Chloride 

Liquid Chlorine 


Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Potash 
Potassium Carbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Para-Baco* 
Nitrite 


Tbe Solita) {Lom pany) 


40 RECTOR STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —— 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI! 
LEVELAND © DETROIT © NEW ORLEANS .*. NEW YORK 
PHILADE! PHIA PIT} SBURGH LOU * S¥k AC LIS 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


1HE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry. for 53 years. 


So uthe pre rentatit és 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15S Augusta Street 
Greenville. S.C 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Lennessee 
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GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM Ce ESSES 


Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manuiocturing Co., Ine. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN,. Representative 


For Maximum Economy in Production 


Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenyuboro 


Soom peed (’o. 


Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 


We Make 
LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 


We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, 
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John S. Palmer Retires 


John S. Palmer of Greenville, S. C., has retired from 
active work with the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., after 
30 years with the firnmi as salesman and as Southern rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Palmer is one of the best known of the textile mill 
supply salesmen and has always been held in high esteem 
by the managers and superintendents of Southern mills. 
His ability as a salesman is well recognized. 

Mr. Palmer intends to live at a home near Ander- 
son, S. C., which he acquired a few years ago. 


Labor Relations, Conservation, 
Discussed By Mill Men 


(Continued from Page 18) 


cians have charge of keeping the motors up, and they do 
all the oiling, and usually most of the cleaning of those 
motors. In that way we save a lot of bearings. They 
know just how much oil to put in a motor. They have the 
entire responsibility for the upkeep of motors, and we 
have had very good success with it. It is just as bad to 
put too much oil in a motor as it is not to put enough. 


CHAIRMAN: We have with us this morning Mr. F. W. 
Brufal of Oxford. Mr. Brufal, will you tell us what sys- 
tem you use? 


fF. W. Brura (electrician, Oxford Cotton Mills): | 
don't know that I can tell you anything that will help. 
The best thing we find is to keep them clean. Keep the 
oil at the proper level in the gauge. We do this by check- 
ing often. See that the switches are tight at all times. If 
vou do that I don’t think you will have any trouble. 


Oiling Schedule 


CHAIRMAN: Do you have a definite schedule and fol- 
low it? 

Mr. Brurat: On Monday mornings the first thing we 
do is check our motors. Saturday we check again and 
clean. Lots of time the air you use for cleaning will blow 
the oil out. On the Monday morning check you some- 
times find that some of the cleaners have put the air. in 
the wrong place, and a lot of it has spilled out. We have 
two checks a week——Saturday and again on Monday. 


C. W. Howe Lt (superintendent No. 6 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills): Onjling motors seems to me to be a little haz- 
ardous unless you have a definite system to follow. We 
have a chart on which we have all the motors in the plant 
listed. Some of those motors require oiling every two 
weeks, some of them every two months, and others prob- 
ably only once in six months. We have a man who looks 
after the oiling, but we have several men who oil different 
motors. This is probably true in most of the plants. The 
person who oils that motor is responsible for it. He re- 
cords on the chart the date that it was oiled, and also the 
next date that it should be oiled, according to the fre- 
quency rating that is listed. In that way, if anything 
happens to the motor you can trace it back and find out 
when it was last lubricated,. Not only that but it gives 
you a very definite method of checking the correct fre- 
quency of lubrication on various motors. We find that 
very satisfactory. Of course, you have various things 
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come up to break into that, but on the whole our motors 
give very little trouble. 


A. W. Faris (overseer spinning, No. 4 Erwin Mill): 
Since being on three shifts we have had to arrange fo oil 
our shafting while we are running. We use a can that has 
what you call a ‘‘gooseneck”’ spout, seven to nine feet 
long. We-put it in the hanger overhead and use the tumb 
pressure pump and pump the oil in the hangers with all 
the machinery running. You can find out how many 
pumps it takes to fill it, and it helps us very much. In 
other words, one man can oil in one-third the time that it 
used to take him, and keep the bearings in better shape. 


Gooseneck Oil Can 


Mr. McDoweELt: 


Mr. FARIs: 
lon. with a “ 


Do you use a regular oil can? 
Yes, a pressure oiler, a half gallon to a gal- 
gooseneck. 


Mr. McDowe tt: Does that eliminate overflow ? 


Mr. Farts: To a great extent. It saves us a lot of 
trouble and a lot of time, and it will help eliminate wast- 
ing oil. You have to know when it gets full. When you 
oil the hangers the first-time, you may not know how 
many pumps it takes, Our overhead hangers are all the 
same size. On the second oiling our boys have not had 
any trouble in gauging the correct amount. 


‘Would the 


amount of oil every time? 


(CHAIRMAN: same hanger take the same 


Issue “Crown” Tested 
Licensee Handbook 
The American Viscose Corp. 
has issued a special licensee hand- 
book describing all details of its 
new “Crown” tested plan, the fun- 
damental purpose of which is to 
provide an added incentive for the 
production of 
fabrics containing “Crown” 
yarns and staple fibers. 


serviceable rayon 
rayon 


The hand- 


Mr. Faris: Yes. 
have had less trouble. 
under the old method. 


if in good condition. 


Anyhow, we 
You can oil just as well as you did 
You have the same sets of meas- 
urements and know how much to put in. 


Mr. HArpEN: I| would like for him to bring out a cou- 
ple of other things. The end of this spout is so construct- 
ed that it can, be used to clean out the holes. In other 
words, since you cannot see, you have to be sure the oil 
goes to the right place. It cleans out anything.in the hole 
and saves oil. If the oil just spills over the top of the: 
bearing it is not going in the right place. 


Mr. Howe: This is not the common oil can that we 
are accustomed to using. There are a number of well- 
known pump type oilers on the market. The advantage 
in using this oiler comes from being able to gauge the 
amount required with each stroke. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Miley, what method do vou use for 
inspecting your machines to conserve supplies? 
Mr. Mitey: I went down by the junk pile yesterday, 


and almost did not.come up here. We have a regular sys- 
tem in the carding and spinning that we call overhauling, 
which is part overhauling and part inspecting. For in- 
stance, on the spinning frames we have a certain definite 
time for getting around. We take the rolls out, clean 
them, examine all parts, particularly the driving end, and 
clean them all up: 


examine all bearings and repair any- 
thing that shows wear or signs of not: being set right. . Of 


book is furnished a guide and 
reference book to each firm that is ay | aed 
licensed to make tested Aivo 
rayon fabrics. In addition a lim- 
ited number of copies is available 
for distribution to other textile a) 


The first section of the new 
handbook describes in general the 
operation of the 
Plan. 
plan, 


Tested 
It points out that under the 
licensees submit samples of 
fabric for testing and that to qual- 
ify for “Crown 

these 


tion. 
“Crown” 


“Crown” 


identifica- 
must contain 
and must 
strength, seam 
slippage, dimensional restorability, 
color fastness, permanence of fin- 
ish. etc, 


tested 

fabrics 

rayon 
fabric 


pass 
tests for 


Mass production of trainers and gliders from plastic 
plywoods has created a vital war need for Bahnson 
Air-Conditioning equipment 
demand much of our production must be diverted to 
the aircraft industry. 
industry to continue making full use of our facilities 
for maintenance of existing equipment or for instal- 
lations of new systems wherever priorities permit 


To-supply this new 


However, we urge the textile 


Bah 


AiR CONDITIONING We 


ey 


THE BAHNSON C0.., 


BAHNSON RESEARCH CONTINUES — FOR THE ULTIMATE BENEFIT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASTONIA, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel. 1084-+ Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant. 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 


INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 
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course, in addition to that the supervisory force—over- 
seers and assistant Overseers——are inspecting all the time. 
When you come to the weave room, of course, you have a 
much bigger problem on your hands. We have a system 
of inspecting in the weave room in which the head fixer, 
assistant overseers and overseer take part. They take so 
many looms every day. The one doing the inspecting 
takes a tablet with a carbon sheet and goes over that 
loom completely, checks everything he can find wrong, 
writes it down, showing anything that makes that loom 
operate wrong. He gives the fixer a copy of that and 
keeps one copy in his book. We have that timed so we 
get over all the looms approximately every three weeks. 
The fixer is supposed to repair or adjust those things 
listed. He then takes His sheet in to the overseer or as- 
sistant overseer to show that the work is done. Of course, 


if we come back and find some of the same things again 


we have to. take some action on it. We try to determine 
as far aS possible what: makes a piece break. In the 
weave room it is very difficult-—in the spinning and card 
ing rooms not so difficult to get at the trouble. Whenever 
a fixer has to get a new part for a loom he is required to 
take the worn. or broken part to the supply room and turn 
it in——that 1s, everything except bolts, nuts and things of 
that sort. Before any major part is thrown away, the as- 
sistant overseer or overseer inspects it. If it can be saved 
it is taken to the shop to be welded and repaired, The 
men we have in the supply room are men with énough 
experience to tell, in a great many cases; whether a cer- 
tain part coming in can be repaired. He is required to 
take these parts to the shop to be repaired, instead of 
waiting for regular inspection. A record is kept of every 
piece a fixer gets. Every month that tabulation comes to 
the superintendent's office, showing exactly how many of 
such and such a piece he has used, and we have that com- 
parison before us all the time. When a fixer is using too 
many parts we.try to find the reason. The head fixer and 
overseer goes in and examines those looms.and tries to 
hnd out why he is using too many. 


CHAIRMAN: I notice we have with us Mr. Bozeman of 
Whitin Machine Works. We are mighty glad to have you 
with us. We are also glad to have Mr. Jim Cates. 


J. W. Cates Speaks 


}. W. CATES (superintendent Kdenton Cotton Mills) :. 


The meeting this morning has been very instructive and 
has brought out some things I think will be beneficial to 
us all. I think we get something out of all these meetings. 
While I am not doing so very much in the mill business 
any more, still I am just as deeply interested-as always, 


and am always willing to do anything I can for the wel-. 


fare of the textile industry. 


We have discussed labor relations here this morning 
which I think is a great thing. It is quite a different prob- 
lem than when I was a boy. We have to stay closer to 
labor*today than ever before... We have to live more man 
to man than we have ever lived before, and T think it is a 
great thing, and doing more to cement friendship between 
employee and employer than anything we could do. | 
think-everyone, from the manager down to the section 
man, should endeavor to stay in harmony with the people 
they come in contact with. It makes better workers and 
you have more peaceful relations. 
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; Deferment Basis for Textile Labor 
‘ is Given in Bulletin 

Details of the occupational deferment accorded to 

workers in the textile industry by the War Manpower 

| Commission are set forth in an instruction bulletin sent 
4 to local selective service boards by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, National Selective Service Director. 

The bulletin makes it clear that the deferment granted 


1 to workers in the textile industry is not a blanket one. It 
' is confined, in the first place, to: 

‘Spinning and weaving of silk and nylon for parachutes 
and powder bags; of canvas for tents, sails, tarpaulins 
and other related heavy canvas product; cotton, woolen, | 
linen and knit goods for military use.” | ‘ 


The chairmen of the local boards are instructed that in Cotton Loom Harness : Cotton Loom Reeds 
‘lassifvine ree ‘anis class Sse AC - 
classi ying re int: issified In thes ictivities, con Sve Reads 
sideration should be given to the following: ; 
(A) The training, qualification, or skill required for : 


the proper discharge of the duties involved in his occupa- Lease Harness Duck Reeds 


;, ttion: Combs of all description — Metal Reeds 
(B) The training, qualification, or skill of the regis- 
: trant to engage in his occupation; and Flat Steel Heddles Frames 
| (C) The availability of persons with his qualifications : Heddle Rods and Accessories 
rr skill, or who can be trained to his qualification, to re- Tube Single 
‘place the registrant and the time in which such replace- ( Double } 


ment can be made. | 
The specific textile operations mentioned in the bulle- | . ‘ 
tin ure as follows: Ue — Atlanta Company, Inc. 
Accountant, cost; beamer tender; carded grinder: card | 


tender: chemist: cloth tester; comber nxer: las Murphy Atlanta, Georgia 


cotton clas- 


if ser; drawer-in; dresser tender; dyer; engineer, profes- RAymond 2136-7 P.O. Bo 63 

| sional and technical; foreman (this title covers foremen 

J the production of textiles, and who exercise independent “% 
judgment and assume extensive responsibility for the 


product. It does not include straw bosses or laboring 


who are engaged in supervisory duties in connection with 
| 
| 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
gang foremen); loom fixer; manager,.employment and 


personnel; mechanic, maintenance; mill superintendent: | Nearest Everything 
spinner, frame; spinner, mule; weaver (all around); 


weaving Inspector : wool sorter, : | | Lith and Chestnut otreets 


Frank Walton Succeeds Henry Rose 


The resignation of Henry Rose from the post as direc- Outside Rooms 
j tor of the Textile, Clothing and Leather Division, War each 
Production Board, was announced Nov. 27 in Washing- a with bath 
ton. He will be succeeded by Frank L. Walton, present fees and 
| deputy director. Mr. Roses re Signation take: effect Dec . He circulating ice water 
15. 7 
| Mr. Rose will return to his duties as president of Henry LRRD ae 
Rose Stores, Inc., in New York, from which he has bee aH t 
xose Stores, Inc., in New York, from which he has been 414 , | 
on leave of absence for the past six -months. He came to aS 3B 1 Bue Stati 
j WPB as chief of the Textile, Clothting and Leather BODE, 


He will continue his services with the Textile, Clothing 
| and Leather Division in a consulting capacity. 
| Mr. Walton has been associated with WPB and its pre- 


decessor. the Office of Production Management. since 


~ 
2 March 1,-1941, and previously served as chief of the | ff AVELPHIA HUTEL 
: Textile and Fiber Section. He came to OPM from the | 


Moderate Rates 


New York firm of Catlin Farish Co., textile mills selling | 
agents, of which he was vice-president. | Ve 
Mr. Walton’s home is in Bronxville, N. Y. | SAS, 
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Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 


Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


ators, Waste Shute Boxes, - 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will 
keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in. opposite direction 
from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779. 
AND. MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ROSE & COMPANY Maiden, N.C. 
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“Put the Axis away” 
with More Doffs per Day! 


lnele Sam needs the full production of every frame to 
supply the ‘vast quantities of yarn needed in the war 
effort. Victor Travelers. help you keep more spindles 
working more of the tim: Ask a Victor representative 


about the right traveler to boost output on the work you 
are 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 


Third Quarter Rayon Production Establishes 
New High Records 


Production of rayon by American mills (yarn plus sta- 
ple fiber) aggregated 159,400,000 pounds for the quarter 
ended September, a new high record for all time, states 
the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics 
bureau, Inc. This total represents a gain of one per cent 
as compared with the previous record of 157,100,000 
pounds produced during the quarter ended June 30, 1942. 

For the nine first months of the vear 1942, rayon pro- 
duction (yarn plus staple fiber available for consumption ) 
totaled 470,500,000 pounds, a gain of 9'% per cent as 
compared with an output of 429,700,000 pounds produced 
in the corresponding period of 1941. 

Rayon filament yarn production also set a new record, 
amounting to 119,600,000: pounds during the third quar- 
ter, a gain of one per cent or 800,000 pounds as com- 
pared with the previous record output of 118,800,000 
pounds produced in the final quarter of 1941. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1942, output 117,700,000 
pounds. 


aggregated 


For the nine months ended September 30, rayon yarn 
production totaled 354,000,000 pounds as compared with — 
332,400,000 pounds in the corresponding 1941 period and 
with 286,300,000 pounds produced in the nine first 
months of 1940. 

Rayon staple fiber output amounted to 39,800,000 
pounds for the September quarter as compared with a 
previous quarterly record output of 39,500,000 pounds 
produced in the second quarter of the year. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 30, staple fiber output. 
amounted to 116,100,000 pounds, also a new high record 
total. In the 1941 and 1940 corresponding periods, staple 


fiber “available for consumption” totaled 97,300,000 


pounds and 71,200,000 pounds, respectively. 


Rayon filament yarn deliveries to domestic consumers 
in October totaled 40,600,000 pounds as compared with 
38,400,000 pounds in September and 41,700,000 pounds 
in October, 1941. 

Staple fiber deliveries aggregated 12,600,000 pounds in 
October as compared with 12,400,000 pounds in Septem-_ 
ber and 13,200,000 pounds in October, 1941. 


Rabold Heads AATCC Section 


Norris Rabold of Greenville, S. C., was elected chair- 
man of the Piedmont Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists at its recent fall meeting 
held at Greensboro, N. C. Other officers chosen were: 
Henry B. Dixon, Mebane, N. C., vice-chairman; Lee At- 
kins, Charlotte, N. C., secretary; Wyss Barker, Charlotte, 
treasurer, and A. Henry Gaede, Charlotte. and Thomas 
W. Church, Jr., Charlotte, councillors. nae 

sidney M. Cone, Greensboro, Sherman Converse, 
Greenville, 5. C., John Neeley, Burlington, N. C., and 
Peter 5. Gilchrist, Charlotte, were named members of the 
sectional committee. | 

A formal banquet followed a day, spent in informal 
technical conferences and golf. The delegates were wel- 
comed to Greensboro by Herman Cone, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
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New Sleeping Bags Supplied To Troops 
In Cold Climates 


The down-filled sleeping bag for cold climate troops, 
consisting of a bag and a water-repellent shell, will be 
replaced by a somewhat similar item with greater port- 
ability, the War Department announced recently. 

Designed by the Research and Development Branch of 
the Quartermaster Corps, the new item weighs approxi- 
mately four pounds less and occupies about 35 per cent 
less space when rolled. Main body of the bag is made oi 
balloon cloth, and the shell is made of poplin. 

_ Tests of the new shell’s water repellency show that it 
may be used to advantage in a floorless tent and, except 
in severe weather, without a tent. 

A specially built carrying bag keeps the contents dry 
in the day and may also serve as a foot covering, at night, 
thus adding considerable warmth. In this connection it is 
pointed out by the Quartermaster Corps designers that 
Admiral Perry, during most of his trips into Arctic re- 
gions, slept in his clothes but insisted upon a foot bag 
because his experience taught him that the feet are the 
portion of the body which ordinarily first suffer from 
freezing. 

A soldier can get in and out of the new bag in only a 
fraction of the time required for the older down-filled 
bag. The former is equipped with a quick opening slide 
fastener. The latter required the opening of two separate 
fasteners located some distance apart. 


Fabrics Buried To Test Durability 


Samples of Army cloth are now being “planted” in 
greenhouses in the same manner as bulbs and flowers, ac- 
cording to the War Department. This seemingly unorth- 
odox procedure is intended to test the durability of the 
fabrics furnished the Army by the Quartermaster Corps. 

This new method is especially effective in determining 
the relative value of various types of preservative finishes 
with which cloth is treated, inasmuch as the “burial” pro- 
cedure duplicates in a greatly magnified degree the at- 
mospheric and climatic conditions the cloth will have to 
withstand in actual Army use. ‘ 

This process imposes such a severe strain on the fabric 
that at the end of a week untreated cotton fabric will lose 
more than 80 per cent of its original tensile strength. 
Consequently, by running comparative tests on experi- 
mental fabric finishes, it can quickly be determined which 
will afford the best protection against decay for Army 


tents, rope, webbing and the,almost infinite number. of 


equipage items that involve duck, twill, canvas and other 
types of cloth. ) 


“Zelan’ Described 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. has issued an ed- 
ucational booklet on “Zelan,’ which gives full information 
on this repellent treatment including its development, 
types of fabrics to which it is apphed and properties that 
it is said to contribute—such as water-shedding, resist- 
ance to non-oily spots, and retention of the finish through 
repeated washing and dry-cleaning. 
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Uniformity Hays! 


----with Seyco Sizing 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 
Softeners 

Shuttle Dressing 
* 
Penetrants 
Alkalis 


(“$1-CO") 


Constant uniformity in quality and 
performance is guaranteed in every 
shipment of Seyco Sizing. 

Its absolute. dependability in this 
respect has earned for Seyco Sizing 
such consumer acceptance that the 
plant in which it is produced is now 
the largest and most modern special- 
izing in warp sizing. 


Seyco Sizing is packed for con- 
venience in tight, rust-proof non- 
absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely. 


“‘A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 


A New Chemical Treatment 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


2000C—> 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. ; 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
Manufactured only by the 
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| National Safety Council's Textile Section 
| Executive Committee Named 


LAS G | Textile Section officers of the National Safety Council 
PLBMACE BOT 4 |. have been elected for 1943. These newly-chosen execu- 
| | tive committee members will play an important part in 


the current nationwide campaign to “Save Manpower for 


ONEPIECK 


| Warpower,” which the Council is conducting at the re- 

“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO | ie of President Roosevelt. , 
Inst two to four. times longer thon | [he new commitee members are: general chairman, 
those lined with fire brick. Write for | Miss Frances Bethune, R.N., of the Charlotte, N. C., of- 
quotation.” ' fice of Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co, of Wis- 
| consin; vice-chairman, John ]. Burger, W. J]. Dickey & 
Oe Te CO. sons, Inc., Oella, Md.; secretary and news letter editor, 
Ser David Z. Walley, Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.: 


engineering and safe practices pamphlet:committee chair- 
man, H. E. Williams, Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 
health committee chairman, W. H. Taylor, The Merri-— 
mack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala.; membership and public- 
RALPH | OPER CO. ity committee chairman, L. L. Eaton, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Spartanburg, 5. C.; program committee 
( 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS chairman, E. G. Padgett, N. 


Industrial Commission, 
Raleigh; committee on co-operation with trade associates, 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. chairman, F. H. Shuford, N. C. Department of Labor, 
Raleigh: visual education committee -chairman, Geo. S. 

SPECIALIZING COST SYSTEMS Foster, American Optical Co., Atlanta, Ga. es 

IN TEXTILE COSTS — Members at large are ]. Begert, Johns-Manville 


AND opeRATING WORK LOAD STUDIES 


METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MORE THAN A 


Corp., Manville, N. J.; B. R. Brown, Columbia Mills, 
Inc., Roseland, Chicago, Ill.; H. R.. Cory, Beacon Mfg. 


QUARTER OF COST REDUCTION SURVEYS | Co., Swannanoa, N. C.; Arthur S. Johnson, American 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; F. E. 
| 3 | | Morris, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.: 


° | E. A. Roberts, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.., 

: | Atlanta, Ga.; Robert Saltonstall, Arlington Mills, Law- 
| rence, Mass.; W. B. Weaver, Marshall Field & Co.. 
GATES VULCO ROPE Spray, N. C.; and T. A. Wilson, N. C. Industrial Com- 


mission. Raleigh. 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn | Rayon Yarn Prices Are Compared 

Double-V | 

From a high of more than $4.50 a pound in 1920, the 

GATES Textile Drives price of 150-denier rayon yarn has been reduced to its 

@ Cone Belts _. present level of 55 cents a pound, according to the Amer 

ican Viscose Corp. In the same period, United States 

@ Loom Pickers production of rayon yarn has risen from 10,125,000 
CATES Hots pounds in to an estimated 470,000,000 pounds in 


1942. The estimated 1942 production represents an ad- 


ENGINEERING SALES et HY vance of 3.1 per cent over last year’s output of 451,204.,- 


Bullders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 000 pounds of all types of rayon yarn-—viscose, acetate 
Charlotte, N. C. : Greenville, S. C. 


and cuprammonium-——manufactured in the United States. 


notwood APRONS 


POSITIVE DRIVE * FIREPROOF «LAST INDEFINITELY 


EVERETT MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. TEL., ATLANTA 
SJOSTROM MACHINE CO..  ATLAN 


M. BRADFORD HODGES A TLANTA.GA. 3845 
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OBITUARY 


MRS: 1..B. COVINGTON 


Mrs. I. B, Covington, wife of the recently retired vice- 
president and superintendent of the Wade Mtg. Co., 
Wadesboro, N. C., died suddenly Nov. 15. 

Mrs. Covington was a member of one of the most 
prominent families in the section. She was the former 
Miss Pearl Carpenter, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
LL. A; Carpenter of Maiden, N. C. 

She is survived by her husband, one son, one daughter 
and a grandson. Funeral services were conducted Nov. 
16, with burial immediately afterward. 


C. V. Truitt, 81, prominent industrialist of LaGrange, 
Ga., died Nov. 15 following an illness of several months. 

Prominently identified with the industrial development 
of LaGrange and western Georgia, he served as president 
of Unity Cotton Mills, Unity Spinning Mills, Elm City 
Cotton Mills, Hillside Cotton Mills, Valley Waste Mills, 
all now.known as Callaway Mills; as treasurer of Man- 
chester Cotton Mills of Manchester and the Milstead 
Mfg. Co. of Milstead, other divisions of what is now 
known as Callaway Mills; as a member of the first board 
of directors and as vice-president of the LaGrange Na-, 
tional Bank, as president of the Bank of Manchester and 
the Milstead Railroad Co. 


WELDON F. TWITTY 
Weldon F. Twitty, 69, president of the Darlington (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co., died recently at his home in Darlington 
after being in declining health for some time. 
Mr. Twitty was born in Spartanburg, S. C., and came 
to Darlington in 1905 to make his home and take. the 


position of assistant treasurer of the Darlington Mfg: Co. 


Fifteen years ago he was made treasurer of the company 
and served in this capacity until 1937, when he was ele- 
vated to the office of president. 


WALKER G. HAMNER 


Walker Gilmer Hamner, 56, representative in North 
Carolina and parts of South Carolina for several of the 
largest textile supply houses in the country, died recently 
at his home in Gastonia, N. C. 

Mr. Hamner was a native of Lynchburg, Va., where he 
was born Jan, 26, 1886. He was a civil engineer and 
went to Gastonia in 1917. On Nov. 6, 1918, he married 
Miss Blanche Gray, daughter of the late George A. Gray 
pioneer textile manufacturer of Gaston County. 

He leaves his widow, one son, three sisters and one 
brother. 


— 


J. E.. BURNSIDE 

J. E. Burnside, 82, secretary of the Grendel Mills and 
the Panola Mills Co. for many years, died.at his home 
in Greenwood, S. C., Nov. 25. 

Surviving are one daughter, Mrs. Lee Hodges of Green- 
wood, and two sons, J. Edward Burnside of Charlotte, N. 
C.. and Dunklin Burnside of Spartanburg, 5. C. 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Dogwood Quills tse Narrow Fabric Weaving. 

Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All kinds of Special Wood Turnings. 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


lf It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


/ 


- 


— 
SAD 


2 


Be) | 


| 
| 


| 


- 


Oscar F. Banse. Manager 


| HOTEL 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE. 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executive. 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. ( 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. - Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. Pede rson, 22438 Selwyn Ave. (Tel. 2-29038), 
Charlotte, N. C.; William 4 Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., Photie Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.., 
New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. aoe Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 8S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit. Mich.. 7° N. 6th St., Richmond. Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 309, Jahneke Blidge... 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.:; 619 
fexas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 812 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
NV. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. Hl. 
lbriver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 §S. 22nd 
st. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 6160 N. Mendenhall St., Greens: 
boro, B. Suttle, Jr., 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.:; K. E. 
Y oungehild, South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sow. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
{.ancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 88 Norwoed Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas RKep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, | 


AUFFMORDT & CO,, C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
Lributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S.C... 


BARBER OLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S$. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib: 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char- 
lotte, N.-C, 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 16 High St., Boston, Mass. 
sau, Office, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall River, Mass. N. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127 + 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou, estes J. D. Quern and 
S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


BEST & CO., Inc.. EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
tiames, 1X5 Pinecrest Ave,, Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. at. John 
’. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W., Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta. Ga.: Har 
old CC. Smith, Peinsett Hotel, ‘Greenville. S.C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St.. Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Megr., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: G: spe * eto 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton ( Plow- 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. c.. Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers ‘are Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; HY Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Law oun Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd... Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Kep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I 
EFuropean Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O, Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bidg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO.,, R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. White, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.:' Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer. Corn. Prod. 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N, 
Joyner, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.., Birmingham, Ala.., 
L.. H. KeHey, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge .St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8886; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
St.,. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1836 E. St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton, Mi: iss. Sou. Rep.: John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P.O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg: 


S 


‘DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; J. 0. Cole, P. 0. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou, Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus. 
Ga. 
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‘Lassiter, Sou, Sales Mgr.: Frank W. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S$. C. Sou, 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
136, Athunta, Ga.: Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry. 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offives and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitehell, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO.. Inc., BKleetrochemicals. Dept., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St., Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 
0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech, Repr. 


EATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field. Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036. Tel. 
8-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.., 
’. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
atid Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte. N. 42 C. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 500 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


FUL, BRIG ABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. . Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N~. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSII CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAIL, COAL CO... 1217 Johnston Bldge.. Charlotte, N. C.J... W. 
Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Cirche. Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant. 210 BF. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigge. 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and Commerce 
Bldg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, EB. H. Chapman. Charlotte, N. C.: J. EB. Campbell, Charlotte, 


GENERAIL, DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Charlotte. nN. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GI... LEATHER CO.. Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125:.W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229; Ralph 
Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore, P. 
O. Box 1523, Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1896-1398 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, N.C 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 5678. 


A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


(ieo. A. MeFetters, Mer... Phone 2 0205. A. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S.C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. * M. Wright. Greenville, S. C. Ww. G. Robertson, Jr.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N, C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. Cc. G. King. Jr.. Augusta: Ga.: Mass.: New 
Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.;: 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 0 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National. Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. Me Vey, Mer. : 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO... Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Columbus Iron Works 
Co., Supply Dept., Columbus, Ga:: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S.C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte. N.C 


HOUGHTON & CO.,. E. F.. 808 W. Lehigh Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1301 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. lL. Elgert. 7.St. Paul St.., 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen. Box 898, Glen Allen. Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive. P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.: ca a 
Schultze, 1801. W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C..Shaden, P. 0. Box 935. Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston. Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive. Deeatur. Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. MeMann, Textile Sales 
Dept.. 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, ©. 


HOUGHTON WOOL, CO... 258 Summer St... Phone t.iberty 1875. Bos 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. FE. Taylor. P. O, Box 2084, Phone 8-8692, 
Charlotte, N. 
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HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N.C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE. E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 
Pr. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.: Asst. ‘Sou. Service Mgr.. tl. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N. aa Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co.., Charlotte, Na ts Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
ahs S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co,, Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
Patton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Der, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M,. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, N. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sargent, P. 


0. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. R. B. 
Moreland, P. 0. Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 
Kuropean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P.O. Box 368, 
Greensboro. N. C., Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W..H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 312 Woodside B'dg.. Phone 4400, P. 0. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St.,. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
l.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MeCalla, A. R. Aker 
strom, 201 W. ‘aoe ee Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greet nsboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bldg.., Greensboro, 1006 James Bldg.. Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.:; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldg., Chattanooga, 
I. White, Savings Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jac kson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, oe, 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St... Pawtucket. R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 993, Gastonia; N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: ‘Industrial Supply C€o., 
Ine., Clinton, S. C.; W.-G. Hamner, Box 267; Gastonia, N. €.: A. G. 
Murdaugh. Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191. Charlotte, 
Spartanburer, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mgr. 

NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc... P. 0. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. 0. Box 336. Greenville, S 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box 805. Greenville. S. C. 


ONYX OIL, & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Clif 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle. St., Chicago, Il. Seu. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


rARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. 


and Charlotte, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, . Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassister, rota cbers. N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


rivTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant 
Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johuston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICK SVYINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, Office, John 
ston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS, CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tein. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. € 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bidv., Charlotte, N.C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, la. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co,., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. WwW alter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
*Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. ( . H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO... 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At 
lanta, Ga. State offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.;: Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham. Ala.: W. H. Lipseombh, Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.; W. I. Crichton, Jackson, Miss.; J. O. 
Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte. N. C.: L. E. Diltz. Walter 
boro, S. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: P, A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


STOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO...’ Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust.Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St... Greenville, S. €.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termi 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S, Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N.-C.: M. W. Fletcher, 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO. PRODUCTS -CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG, CO., Inc., Gaffney, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO.. ‘A. E.. Decatur, UL. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.; 
{.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps. : George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.;: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham,, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, ¢/0 Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co.," Chattanooga, Tenn.:; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy. Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


FOR: BEST. RESULTS 
— Use — 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795; Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C, Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 631 Humphries 
St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. MeLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 


' Antonio, Tex.;: C. W. Lynch, 1836 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Offiee and Plant. 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Gre enville Office and Plant, 621 McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. Pres. and Mer, of 
Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.; 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles. a fivcion of 
the Steel Heddle Mfe. Co., 621 EK. McBee Ave., Box 568. Greenville. 
S. C., J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. Mer:: Louis ?. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc... 245 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer.. T. C. 
Davis; W. N. Kline,.17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: FE. Dp. Estes, 


1257 Durand Dr. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.,. 10t Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Tres. and 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. A. Terrell 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices. Box 90601. Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 


principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.. Baltimore, Md.: W: H. Boebel. Roanoke. 


Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. N.C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Seott. 
Gree nsboro, N. C.: B, D. Heath and €. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.- 
zs S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: 1. 


Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr... Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers. 
Sircainetece. Ala.: P, H. Baker, textile engineer, New York. N. 


TEXTILE APRON CO. East Point, ¢ 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO.. Greenville. S. C. 


’S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: EF. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 


S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson. City. 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. Il. Sou 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrenee L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, ae 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
>. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. : 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc,, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone 1869, Greenville, S. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.2 Re Hughes Sales Co.., S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fae 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann. Box 525, Burling 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. EB. H. 
Searcy, HI, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: BE. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Blde.. Greenville. 


WHITIN: MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Ath Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 


WICKWIRE, SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga., covering Ga., Ala... Tenn. and 
Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 935 Henley Place, Charlotte. Ni. 
covering and S.-C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF. JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Son. Reps.: C. R 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


. Bruning, 
G. W. Searell, Box 10°. 
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READY 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will not freeze nomatter 
how cold the weather; 
oo | ‘| also because of their 
construction there is 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DPECIFE Y. 
EAL EAL 
EEDS ESULTS 


QUILLER 
REEL AND COMB GUIDES 


‘EXPANSION COMBS 
ALL TYPES — MADE AND REPAIRED 


HEDDLE SEPARATOR BARS 
DROP WIRE 
TRANSFER RODS TRANSFER TAPES 
CANVAS QUILL BAGS 
_METAL STAMPINGS 


SCREW MACHINE 
MILLING MACHINE 
DRILL PRESS 
LATHE 


PHONE 140 GAFFNEY, S. C, 


WORLD'S LARGEST RING-MAKING PLANT 


On a foundation of 


Zuality 


The grandfathers of today’s mill men found 
rings sold under the new ‘DIAMOND 
FINISH” trademark to be a quality prod- 
uct. They learned through the years that 
they could depend on rings of this name 
to perform with exceptional satisfaction. 
‘Today we are the world’s largest ring 
making plant, and for just one reason: the 
Quality of our rings yields extra values in 


_ easy starting and long life. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


We make all types 
of Holders 


(MASS.> 


RENG CO. 
“Twister R ings Since 1873 


Southern Representative 


Samples On Request 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville. S.C. 


| 

| 

DIAMOND 

FINISH 

{ 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN 

= 

WORK 


U.S. fighting men in the cold spots need more clothing . . . of special quality. 
And particularly vital are replacements of damaged and wornout items of kit 
_ which, if not right on hand, can cause suffering if nothing worse. ™ 


These arctic kits are one of the many phases of the textile industry's vast serv- 
ice of supply which makes it vital that every minute be packed with a full 
60 seconds’ worth of production . . . of constant top quality. And the most 
accurate check on the fulfillment of this responsibility is gained from the pro- 
duction records supplied by Veeder-Root Counting Devices. These records 
show when and where production be- 
gins to go off . . . so adjustments can 
be made and serious loss or delay 
avoided. And they keep operators up 
on their toes with a ‘moving picture”’ 
of their accomplishment. If you are on 
high-rated war work, and you want to 
count out waste. ..then you can count 
on Veeder-Root. 


2-3 PICK COUNTERS supply control-figures 
that keep yardage coming off the looms right up to 
schedules and specifications. These counters are 
convertible, right in the mill, from 2 to 3-shift 
operation... simply by adding the 3rd counting 
unit, as shown at the right. A complete new 
Veeder-Root Textile Catalog is just off the press 
...send for a copy today. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsbutgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. Montreal. Buenos Aires, Mexico 
City. In England: (new addresses on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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